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Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron construc- 
tion of the Edison Battery 
gives great durability to the 
Edison Mine Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives ample, 
unfailing light. Successful use 
has made the Edison the Stan- 
dard Electric Mine Lamp of 


Over 120,000 in use. 


Ask for Bulletin 300-N. 


The only bat- 
tery with any 
iron or steel in 
its construction 
or elements. 


Distributors in 


Chicago Detroit 
Los Ang:les New Orleans Pittsburgh 


Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 


certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


Battery 
Motors 


There’s a big advantage 
in using the steel-and-iron 
Edison Battery. Then you 
can depend on your battery 
motors for st2ady, reliable ser- 
vice, day in and day out. You 
can depend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be assured 
of greatest production at low- 


est cost. 


Bulletin 608-N on request. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, ORANGE, N. J. 


San Francisco Seattle 


Washington Kansas City Philadelphia 
General Distributors of Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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America. 


WYOMING- MAYARI 
EDGE, 


Our product is now restricted 
to Government, Mine and Rail- 
road Business. 


As the demands from these 
sources get heavier we find some 


new way of increasing our output 
and shall continue to see 


to it that our obligations 
to the Mines are properly 
taken care of. 


It is necessary, however, to 
have the actual specifications 
On our books and we urge this 
for the operators’ protection. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. 
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Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


IN ALL SIZES 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
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AWARDED 


INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters’ !nbora- 


tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing. 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est neriod of usage. 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rore te. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


Filter Cloths 


Machinery 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
© 


Contractors Equipment 


Heavy Hardware 


Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Unexcelled Service 


Brattice Cloth 


Channon Company 
MINING SUPPLIES 


Belting, Packing and Hose 


Tents 


Manufactured Canvas Goods 


Twines and Cordage 


Engineers Supplies 
Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


Thespecifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme Sate 
tequirements of in- ‘Made oy 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as $ W j 
i for the most exacting American Steel & ire Company 

Send for booklet Chicago New York Cleveland 

fully describing. Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
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Have You Met This Kaiserite? 


NAIL LIES LIKE THESE ! 


THAT Red Cross supplies are being sold to shopkeepers by dishonest Red Cro ss officials. 

THAT the Masonic orders have protested against allowing the Knights of ylumbus to 
build recreation huts for soldiers. 

THAT interned German prisoners are being fed five meals a day. 

THAT this is ‘‘a rich man’s war” or ‘‘a business man’s war.” 

THAT farmers are profiteering. 

THAT nine American warships were sunk in a disastrous engagement in the North 


oU FIND HIM in hotel lobbies, smoking compartments, clubs, offices and even in homes. He 

thinks it’s clever to repeat “inside facts’’ about the war. He is a scandal-monger of the most 

langerous type. He repeats all the rumors, criticisms and lies he hears about our country’s 
part in the war. He gives you names, places, dates. He is very plausible. 

But if you pin him down, if you ask him what he really knows at first-hand, he becomes 
vague, non-committal, slippery. He tries to make you think that the Government can fool you, if 
you are willing to let it—but it can’t fool him. No, siree! He’s too smart. 

People like that are hurting your country every day. They are playing the Kaiser’s game. 
They are fighting against this country. They are making it harder to win the war 

Through their vanity or curiosity or treason they are helping German propagandists to sow 
the seeds of discontent. 

For every lie that has been traced originated with a German spy. Don’t forget that 

There was the one about the President’s Secretary. It was said, and said again, and spread 
broadcast that Mr. Tumulty was convicted of treason and shot at Fort Leavenworth. That lie was 
easily scotched by a publie statement from Mr. Tumulty himself. 

But other lies are more insidious—harder to down. In another paragraph some of them are 
told. But they are only a few of many. 

hey are taken from a publication, issued by the Committee on Public Information called: 


“The Kaiserite in America” — 101 German Lies 


_ This little book describes the methods of Germans here and quotes 101 lies that have been 
nailed by a newspaper which took the trouble to run them down. It will be sent tw you upon 


os Get the Facts from Washington ! 


Get in the fight to stamp out this malicious slander. As you travel about the country or even 
in your social life at home, run down these lies Call the bluff of any one who says he has 
—— information.’ Tell him that it’s his patriotic duty to help you find the source of what 
le saying 

If you find a disloyal person in your search, give his name to the Department of Justice in 
Washington and tell them where to find him It is your plain and solemn duty to fight the enemy 
at home by stamping out these lies. Where shall we send your copy of this book? It’s free! 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
8 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Contributed through 


Division of Advertis- 
ing 


Uv. S. Gov't Comm. 
on Publi Informa- 
tion 


This Space Contributed for the Winning of the War by 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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BALL GRANULATORS 


FOR FINE OR MEDIUM GRINDING 
INCREASED CAPACITY— DECREASED LINING WEAR 


—Efficiency in Service— 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


M'n'ng Machinery Dept., Milwaukee, WISCONSIN 


SERVICE--Plus 


Satisfaction 
Dependability 
Durability 


RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC BRATTICE is coated with a special Water and Air-tight 
Compound that resists hard wear and increases its life. It is thus Mildew, Water and Flame-proof. 


RED DIAMOND BRAND BRATTICE is guaranteed Mildew and Flame-proof. 
EVERLASTIC BRAND BRATTICE is Water and Mildew-proof. 


Thus you have a grade which is unreservedly guaranteed for its 
particular service. 


Allow us to send you sarnples. 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


43 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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More Coal thro’ Readjustment 
of Labor 


ORE cars on every train; more trips every day; fewer men required for 
gathering and cross entry work; more men available for drilling and 
“‘shooting’’—That is the readjustment the Ironton Storage Battery Locomotives 
will make in any time where one or more of the three tvpes and 11 sizes of Irontons 
are used. 


IRONTONS ARE BUILT FOR LOW COAL, 
CROSS ENTRY AND MAIN LINE HAULAGE 
TYPE A—Shown in the illustration, is built TYPE E—Designed for narrow work. Has 


for heavy work—gathering big cars, main line outside wheels, narrow chassis and almost un- 

haulage and steep grades. limited battery capacity. Recommended where 
> . sharp curves and heavy grades are encountered. 

TYPE D—For gathering low coal and cross teal ee 

entry work. Only 32 ‘high. Battery capacity Each type is standard and duplicate parts 


equal to any work for which it is recommended. can be had promptly from stock. 


Write to office nearest you for data sheet which will enable you to secure definite 
information about the Ironton best suited to your working conditions. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE CO., Main office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices.—1209 Fidelity Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Keiser-geismer Engit Co., Birmingt 
Ala. Stock Exchange Bidg., 314 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 40% Gas & Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 60 Colu 
St., Seattle, Wash. 584 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Pineville, Ky 


THE 
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STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES Sizes 
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Meeting the Labor Shortage 


ROM every mining section come reports of steadily decreasing man-power. 
€ Eventually YOUR mine will feel it. One aid to meet the situation is the 


which requires only one man to operate. And which saves much labor in car 
building, car repairing and elsewhere. { This dump really helps to increase output 


WOOD EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
McCormick Building, Chicago 


New York Pittsburgh 
Architects Building Union Arcade Building 
Knoxville Denver 
Holston Bank Building 1707 Franklin Street 


We offer you improvements and protection under 
Ramsay, Wood, Claghorn and other patents 


The Goodman Line 
of 
Mine Locomotives 


is the most complete 
in range of types and 
sizes available to the 
operator today. 

Two-motor trollev 
locomotives for 
yathering haul- 
ve. in weights up to 
20 tons. 

Single-motor trolley locomotives for gathering and haulage, in weights up to 10 
tons. Rack rail locomotives for hilly mines. 

Storage battery locomotives of the Articulated type, which alone can enable 
use of battery power in considerable units under low roof and in restricted places. 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO. Chicago, III. 


New York Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis 
Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham Denver Seattle 
(62) 
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with a reduced working force. Write for Bulletin 
170-M and facts pertaining to your dumping. 
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Reclamation of Iron Castings by 
Arc Welding is Very Successful 


Reclaiming 98% of all the defective castings they attempt 
is the remarkable accomplishment of the Spencer Heater Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa. Castings repaired by the G-E Arc Weld- 
ing process are as good as those that are cast perfect. 


The skill and organization required for this work has been 
gradually built up by the Spencer Heater Company which was 
a pioneer in the use of cast iron electrodes. 


Casting reclamation is but part of the valuable and varied 
work done by the G-E Arc Welding Equipments at the Spencer 
Heater Company. 


To save time and money, build up worn or broken ferrous 
parts with G-E Arc Welding Outfits. 


General Electric Company 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


Address Nearest City 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. Dallas, Tex. (So. West G. E. Co.) 43-14 
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Where bla 
the center of tl 


Pont de Nemours & C Wilt 


Electric Wires Reduce Misfires 


;eroM completion of bore hole to detonation or de- 
flagration of the charge, each step of the work can 
accomplished quickly, 
quipment is employed. 

Also, by mears cf electric firing, several blasts can be set 
aneously, 
igriters, one application of current will fire consecutive 


or 


ting powder is 


charge, 


Ask for Blasting Supplies Catalog to learn 
about 
speeds up production. 


E. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers since 1802. 


Products Store. 
Du Pont Shooting School on the Ocean End of 
Young's Million Dollar Pier. 


by 


used, electric squibs ignite the explosive in 
and permit fullest possible confinement 


the ch 


safely and 


surely if electric 


use of Du Pont electric delay 


of 


large in tamping. 


Du Pont rye iency equipment that 


Wilmington, Del. 


When in Atlantic City, visit Du Pont 


Boardwalk and Penn. Ave., and 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY 
ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 


ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 
ATLAS HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


REQUIREMENT 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 


and 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


- 
The Du Pont American Industries Are: 
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An Urgent Message 


from the United States Bureau of Mines 


Important Metals 


The ultimate success of our country 
in the present world-wide catastrophe 
depends very greatly upon the intel- 
ligent prospector and upon the metal- 
mining industry as a whole. 
For our own use in this war we 
need manganese, chromium, 
pyrite, sulphur and other mis- 
cellaneous metals. 
Manganeseand ferro-manganese 
are essential for all steel pro- 
duction. 
Without chromium and nickel 
it is impossible to make the high- 
est quality of linings for our 
cannon. 
Sulphur and pyrite are the basic 
supply of sulphuric acid required 
to make all explosives. 


Their Shortage 


At the present time this country is 
sadly deficient in these materials. By 
far the larger portion of them is im- 
ported. Yet all of them occur with- 
in our borders, and investigation and 
experimental work would doubtless 
render them available and make this 
country independent of all outside 
sources, 


So long as any of these essentials must 
be obtained from foreign sources, 
the United States will be to that ex- 
tent dependent. 

The Hercules Powder Company gives pub- 
licity to this important statement by Mr, 
Manning not only as a patriotic duty but also 
because of its intimate connection with the 
matters which he mentions. 


This 


connection is two-fold. Explosives 


Chicago 
Denver 


Hazleton, Pa. 
Joplin 


Memphis 
New York 


Pittsburg. Kan. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Quantity and Quality 
The country should be able not only 
to manufacture munitions of war in 
great quantities, but also munitions of 
the highest quality. 
It is not sufficent that we have 
armored their armor 
must equal, or be superior to, 
the armor of the vessels of the 
enemy. 


vessels; 


It is not sufficient that we have guns 
equal in size and range to those of 
the enemy; they must also be equal, 
or superior, in the quality of the 
material from which they are made, 
in order that they may not fail when 
most needed. 


It is not sufficient that we have an 
amount of ammunition equal to, or 
greater than, that of the enemy; it 
must also equal or surpass the enemy 
ammunition in effective 
power. 


explosive 


Back of the number of men we put into 
the field must be material of the highest 
quality in every respect. 

The United States has enormous deposits 
of iron ore, and of coal with which to smelt 
it. So far as the supply of 
cerned, our Government need not look 
outside its boundaries; but sight should not 
be lost of the all important fact that cee 
not now produce nearly enough 
manganese, or chromium. 


eer. H 


Director, U. S. Bureau 


iron is con- 


of Mines 


made by the Company | a very large 
part in producing the ores apd metals upon 
which the country depends for victory in 
the war. In turn our production of explo- 
sives depends, as Mr. Manning points out, 
upon the supply of sulphur 


und pyrite which 
Is hot at present as great as sh 


hould be. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


Salt Lake City 


San Francisco Ww 


i 
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ROEBLING WIRE ROPE 
FOR THE MINE 
ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Agencies and Branches: 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 


Mine Ropes 
HAZARD 


for 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, Ww R R 
also INSULATED 
PATENT “KILINDO” WIRES « CABLES 


NON-ROTATING 


» 
Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte HAZARD MFG CO 
Rope Co. WILKES-BARRE PA 
RACINE AVENUE NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


533 CANAL STREET IsTNAT’LBANK 6552 W ADAMS ST 
KENOSHA, WISC. 
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HE MINE LOCOMOTIVE BATTERY has a big job on its hands— 
so big that an ordinary storage battery cannot meet the require- 
ment. 


A battery possessing not only ample capacity, but one with more than 
the average durability, is essential. Its power must be unfailing—its care a 
minimum. 


The “ Tronclad=Extde” Battery 


with its built-in power and durability, has established a standard of battery 
dependability for the Mine Locomotive. Its special positive plate construe- 
tion, patented cell cover and non-flooding vent plug are a few of the exclu- 
sive features which back up that standard. Its ability to withstand the 
jars and strains of coal mine service is an undisputed fact. The care it 
requires is relatively small. 

In the many mines where it is used the **fronclad-zExide” battery 
is helping to reduce high-haulage costs. It will do the same in yours. 


Address the nearest sales office for further information. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Manufacturer of 
The Chloride Accumulator ’’, The Tudor Accumulator’’ 
the Exide ’’, Wycap=Exide’’, ThineExide’’ ad ** Tronclad=Exide’’ Batteries 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Minneapolis Rochester Detroit St. Louis 
Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco Denver Toronto 
1888-1917 
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Americanism 


The Mining men of America are as patriotic as any 
other group of men in the World. They are for- 
getting their personal differences of opinion, and 
are cooperating under one head—THE AMER- 
ICAN MINING CONGRESS, giving to their gov- 
ernment their best effort in the ‘““Win-The-War” 
program. 


Upon Mining rests the success of the war. With- 
out it industries must close, ships cease to sail, 
munitions, armament—even the food we eat— 
depends upon mining. Without mining we can- 
not finance so gigantic a thing as this World War. 


The American Mining Congress 


is giving its best effort to create that efficiency in 
mining operation which will insure the greatest 
production of the “Most Essential Industry.”’ 


We shall be glad to tell you about what we are 
doing. And we shall be glad to give mining men 
our help in every possible manner. 


Secure Your Labor Through 
Advertising in Foreign 
Language Publications 


} 
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This Is What Some of My Clients Think of My Method 


“We have already gained sufficient men to 
cover the cost of the adv ertising.” eg 
TELFORD LEWIS, Gen. Mer., 

Knickert yocker Mines 


“The results obtained from the advertisement 
recently placed through you were entirely satis- 
factory.” E. E. EBBERT, 

Henderson Coal Co. 


N 

N 

N The results of this advertisement have 
N greatly exceeded our expectations. 

N ». A. GIL ORE, 
N Arrow Coal Co 
N Perhaps we will want to run the ad 
N soon, but I believe we are going to get results 
N from what we have done. 

N W. H. DUNN, Gen. Mer 

N al . 
N 

N 

N 

N 


and 


“Men coming faster than we can use them < 
present.’ ELKHORN-PINEY COAL 
MINING CO. 


Your labor requirements are easily filled through my method of 


systematic advertising. Wiil call at your mine or office upon in 
vitation. 


ANDREW M. SPRINGER 
4 Smithfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Not a Labor Agency 
Not Connected With Any Other Concern 
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Exclusive Improvements in this Machine Won the World’s 
Largest Order for Gyratory Crushers 


Sixteen 14” Machines, Capacity 80 Tons Per Hour Each 
A Crushing Triumph for the 


SUPERIOR-McCULLY GYRATORY CRUSHER _ 


(PATENTED 
This record-breaking order was awarded the Power & Mining 
Machinery Works by 
The Chile Exploration Co. 
Chuquicamata, Chile, S. A. 
A New Machine—Original Design with 
Exclusive Features 


Get Full Details 
We would tike all mining men to know this remarkable machine. 
Bulletin with full description and illustrations on request. Send for it. 


BUILT IN 8 SIZES TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 
Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation 


115 Broadway, New York 
Power and Mining Machinery Works, Cudahy, Wis. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


M 4544 


EVER was man- 
power more valu- 
able than it is today. 

Never Was maximum pro- 
duction more essential. 

With Vulcan Hoists 
working for you, the lives of 
your men are safeguarded. 

Vulcans” cannot over-travel in either direction. Cannot be started in wrong 
direction. Cannot be operated above a given maximum speed. Cannot approach 
top or bottom landing unless speed is retarded at the proper rate. Cannot fail to 
stop due to badly worn brakes. 

And there are twenty-nine other safety-control features of Vulcan Hoists that 
assure greatest constant production. 

Send for our interesting catalog and tell us your hoisting problems. We witl try to help you 
intelligently—without obtigation. 
VULCAN IRON WORKS TT | 

1736 Main Street Seas 
WILKES BARRE, PENNA. ™ 
NEW YORK CHICAGO —— 
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‘Lafayette, We Are Here!” 


: , HIS. the entire text of one of the 
2) || most stirring messages ever 


al delivered in the listeey of the 
world, has brought the question, 


‘What did he mean?” 
We Answer: 


Gen. John J. Pershing meant, as surely as his 
message at the tomb of Lafayette will for- 
ever ring down the corridors of time, that 


WE ARE ON THE JOB 


So, following this allustrious 
example, the 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Repeats to 


THE MINING INDUSTRY OF THE COUNTRY 
That It, Too 


IS ON THE JOB 


TWELVE MONTHS IN EACH YEAR 


MAKE THIS YOUR MOTTO 
RESOLVED: THAT EACH DAY IN THE YEAR, WHEN DiFFICULTIES 
ARISE FROM WASHINGTON, AND THE BUSINESS SKY LOOKS 
DARK, THAT IMMEDIATELY I WILL GET IN TOUCH WITH THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
ADVISING OF THE SITUATION AND ASKING FOR AID. 


19 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 
All Sizes of Heavy Scales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 
THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N. May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 
are real and tangible. The wheels will 
not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect: they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with our lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. 
Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks-Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street : Office and Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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[FIRST IN PEACE Nl) FIRST IN WAR} 
Reliance belting is manfully laboring in munition 
plants, areoplane factories and ship yards, turning 
wheels that must not stop until the war is won. Power 
lost through a broken belt or a slipping belt is a trench 
lost. “Over There” our boys can hold the line and 
“carry on” only as we keep constant the stream of 
necessary supplies; products of uninterrupted power. 


In peace or war Reliance Leather Belting can be re- 
lied on for uninterrupted power transmission. Insure 
steady output and constant profit by making Reliance 


belting the vital link in the uninterrupted flow of 
power. 


Sea Lion Waterproof Leather Belting is recom- 
mended where moisture is present. Write 
for free catalog and data book of interest 


to all mine owners and operators. 


Chicago Belting Co. 
102 No. Green St. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


New York San Francisco 
Cleveland Los Angeles 
Rockford, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
New Orleans Seattle, Wash. 
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Preumelectite, 


For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horse power Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Pateat Self Dumping Cages. 


Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. 


Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 

All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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A Necessity in the Mine 


The mine that uses electricity 
must have Sub-Stations, and 
every sub-station should have 
the Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker. 


They are an unfailing protection to gen- 
erator from overloads and short circuits— 
yet they never keep the current off an 


instant longer than necessary. 


Labor is high and hard to get, so if you 
want to operate your D. C. Sub-Stations 
economically, install this circuit breaker. 
No need to have a man idly sitting on a 
box, half asleep, to operate the old-style 
hand-actuated breaker. Put that man to 
work somewhere else—this circuit breaker is. 
automatic. 


It is absolute in its operation—opens in 
case of overload or short circuit, remains 
open until short circuit has been removed, 
then closes automatically. Its operation is 
governed entirely by load conditions and it 
is more certain than any human operator 
possibly could be. 


We can also furnish them to open in cases 
of hot bearings, hot transformer, A. C volt- 
age failure or reverse current. 


Type V-1200 Amp. Automatic Reclos- 
ing Breaker mounted on feeder panel 
With disconnecting switch. Size of panel F 
—16” wide by 48” high. nished. 


Complete information gladly fur- 


The Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co. 


6th and Wesley Avenues, Columbus, Ohio 
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“Protected” Rail Bonds 


“Protected”’ because the strands are 
covered by a sleeve which is the 


= excess copper forced from the dies | 

: during the process of welding the | 
: terminal and strands together. This 

means that the strands will not | 


break off at their emergence from 
Pin Driven Type “Protected” Bond the termiral as a result of vibration. 
Over nine millions in use. Write for Catalog. 


tTRIc SERVICE Supp.ies Co. 
Mine Haulage Exec cS — Electric Railway 


Material PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO Material 
17th and Cambria Streets 50 Church Street Monadnock Building 


THE ONE INDISPENSABLE INDUSTRY: 
The Mining Industry 


THE ONE INDISPENSABLE ORGANIZATION: 
The American Mining Congress 


THE ONE INDISPUTABLE PROBLEM: 
The Winning of the War 


THE SOLUTION: 


Cooperation of every mining man in the United States to bring 
about conditions that will result in the highest development of the 
mining industry in that it may produce the things that are abso- 
lutely imperative to ‘‘Make the World Safe for Democracy.”’ 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


“Sure Grip’ Clamp « 3%"- 
Catalog on request 


Combination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Home Service Sections of the American 
Red Cross are organized with just 
one purpose---to see that all families 
of Soldiers and Sailors are Main- 
tained in Comfort and Peace of 


Mind While the Men are in Service 


Any soldier or sailor who knows or fears that his 
family is in trouble should appeal at once to Home 
Service. He can go to the Home Service man 
attached to his division here or abroad, or he can 
write to his family to take their troubles to the Red 
Cross Home Service Section in their home town. 
Men in service know they will be taken care of if 
they are wounded or sick; they should know also 
that the Home Service workers of the Red Cross 
are willing to relieve them of worry concerning 
their families so far as that is possible. Relations 
between Home Service workers and families are as 
confidential as those between doctors and their 
patients. Home Service means sympathy, advice, 
expert information about laws and _ regulations, 
medical care, spiritual comfort and everything 
which can be given by real friends to compensate 
the family for the absence of the man in service. 


—) 
Officers of the Army and Navy, in}the 


interest of Morale are urged to see that every 
man understands Red Cross Home Service 
and informs his family how to!avail itself 
of this service. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Department of Civilian Relief, Washington, D.C. 
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U-S-A 
EQUIPMENT 
With the adherence to correct mechanical 
principles and with the incorporation 
of exceptionally desirable features 
S-A Unit Ball Bearing Carriers 


stand alone as superior conveyor carners 


for all classes of severe service. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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WASHINGTON 


Jury, 1918 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT FOR 
GERMANY 

Most, and we hope all, Americans 
heartily approve of President Wilson’s 
statement of the reasons why the United 
States is involved in the great war, the 
purposes sought to be accomplished and 
the declaration that it is not a war of 
conquest. 

These statements cover the aims of 
this country in the enormous sacrifices 
which are being made now and in the 
assumption of the burdens which must 
be carried throughout the years to come. 

These future burdens may be best 
comprehended by a consideration of the 
fact that, if the war shall continue for 
three years, our part of the cost will 
equal the total present value of all the 
real property in the country and must 
be paid from the earnings of that prop- 
erty. 

The world is to be made safe for 
Democracy, but no territorial aggression 
to be sanctioned so far as the United 
States is concerned. 

The United States can for itself prop- 
erly say no territorial aggression; but 
should that be her position with refer- 
ence to other of the allied countries? 
Every patriotic American citizen has 
within him a grim determination that 
without regard to cost this war must be 
won and that its winning must be so 
decisive that the Allies can make the 
terms of settlement. Prussianism must 
be crushed, so completely crushed that 
it must sue for mercy and be obliged to 
accept such conditions and such condi- 
tions only as the Allied Councils believe 
to make for the safety of democracy. 


Can anyone believe that a reorganized 
German Empire will ever be anything 
but a menace to world safety? Will the 
temporarily subdued Prussian be else 
than a Prussian, still resentful of defeat, 
filled with hate for his conquerors, and 
obsessed with the hope of retaliation? 

German thrift and German skill had 
made for Germany a pathway to the 
industrial supremacy of the world. 

German disregard of the rights of 
women had made for her a population, 
which would have conquered Europe 
but for the advent into the struggle of 
the American armies through which 
alone will the tide be turned and De- 
mocracy made to triumph. 

Is it safe to permit this process to 
begin over again? Is it fair to the world 
to allow the animus which in 1872 began 
preparation for the present conflict to 
again nest its foul brood? We have be- 
guiled ourselves with the thought that 
we are fighting the German government 
and not the German people. We are 
beginning to comprehend that the Ger- 
man people are at one with the German 
government and that it is the German 
idea, it ts Prussianism which ts to be con- 
quered and, when this is done, then must 
every possible hope of its regeneration be 
exterminated. The German people must, 
like malefactors with inherent possibili- 
ties of reform, be put under control of 
beneficent governments to be taught 
the elements of brotherly love and 
kindness; to be taught industry for the 
sake of human happiness and not as a 
preparation for wholesale human butch- 
ery. The German government has for- 
feited all right to existence. It has been 
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guilty of the greatest capital crime of all 
history. The infliction of the death pen- 
alty is all too light a punishment for its 
brutal offense. Let the German govern- 
ment be dismembered and its territory be 
divided among the allied surrounding 
nations both for the future safety of the 
world and also to recompense, to a small 
extent, those nations whose territory 
has been desolated and desecrated. Ger- 
many, by virtue of its premeditation of 
its great world crime, was able to save 
her own territory from the devastation 
which has come to Belgium, to France and 
to Italy. The property damage to these 
countries is enormous. Germany cannot 
make reparation for the loss of life caused 
by her rapacious cruelty. She can, in 
part, make redress for the financial loss 
which her brutality has deliberately 
created. To exact less would be an in- 
tolerable injustice. To grant more would 
but perpetuate those forces which in 
due time must call for another world 
war. Shall we turn loose the wnrecon- 
structed criminal and furnish him with 
the tools and the opportunity for another 
world outrage, or shall we make certain 
once for all that Prussianism is dead? 

This is the prime requirement to in- 
sure universal peace. 

irst—That the elements which pre- 
meditate world conquest shall be so 
situated as to make such intent hopeless. 

Second.—That all nations may have 
warning that extinction is the certain 
penalty for starting a war in violation of 
world comity and in deliberate and 
shocking outrage of the moral sentiment 
of the world. Let Belgium, France and 
Italy divide the territory and assume, 
to the nations of the world, the obliga- 
tion of humane governmental control 
and continuing protection against future 
world turmoil. 


SECRETARY McADOO ON GOLD 
PRODUCTION 


In a recent letter to Delegate Sulzer of 
Alaska, Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo goes on record in the statement 
that gold is the most needed war essen- 
tial and production must be kept to the 
highest possible maximum. In view of 
the talk in some quarters that the min- 


ing of gold is a non-essential industry 
and in view of the enormous burdens 
which are now being placed upon that 
industry, by the increasing cost of labor, 
supplies, and transportation and the 
handicap caused by the withdrawal from 
gold mining operations, of much of the 
best help, either by call to the service or 
in response to the higher wages paid in 
other lines of industry. This letter 
brings much of encouragement. 

Mr. McAdoo’s letter was in part as 
follows: 

“At no time has this country so much re- 
quired the largest possible production of gold 
as at the present. Next to food and ammuni- 
tion, gold is one of the most needed war essen- 
tials. In order to plan the enormous amount 
of government bonds required to finance our 
war expenditures, a large credit structure will 
inevitably be erected on our gold reserves. 
And it is necessary that these reserves, which 
are the foundation of the structure, shall be 
maintained on the broadest possible basis.” 

MINING CONGREss JOURNAL fully 
agrees with Mr. McAdoo. Gold produc- 
tion must be kept up and failure to keep 
it up will mean a depreciated currency. 
It is very evident that artificial stimula- 
tion will be required to keep gold produc- 
tion at anything like a high maximum. 
Unless something is done to keep the 
value of the product of the gold mines in 
proper ratio with the war time expense 
of operation, gold mining in this country 
will cease except in those mines where 
gold is a by-product. Min NG Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL will be glad to know of 
some plan which will prevent the utter 
extinction of gold mining industry of 
the United States. 


AFTER WAR COMPETITION IN 
FOREIGN MARKETS 


It becomes increasingly certain that 
competition in the world’s market will 
be much fiercer in the after-war period 
than ever before in history. A large 
proportion of the world’s stored wealth 
will have been mortgaged to meet the 
war expense. Those nations of the 
world which have been longest in the 
conflict will be most greatly impover- 
ished. To meet the interest upon the 
enormous burden of public debt, the 
peoples of all of these countries will be 
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forced to earn more and to consume less, 
to prevent repudiation of their indebted- 
ness. 

The level of wages in the United States 
has always been maintained at a higher 
point than in European countries. While 
the dollars and cents paid in wages here- 
after may not diminish, the purchasing 
power of the wages of money will be so 
greatly decreased, that comparatively 
speaking, wages will be at a compara- 
tively low level. The more impover- 
ished a nation may be, the more neces- 
sary it will become for it to sell its pro- 
duction in foreign markets in order to 
secure that surplus required to pay in- 
terest and to reduce as far as it may be 
possible, its bonded indebtedness. It is 
probable that the comparative level of 
wages between this country and Euro- 
pean countries will be maintained, but 
the necessity of those nations to sell 
goods ‘*n our markets will be intensified 
in proportion to their poverty. 

The United States has a productive 
capacity in excess of its possible con- 
sumption. In the future as in the past, 
it will be necessary for us to sell in for- 
eign markets our surplus of production 
in order to keep our productive capacity 
employed, which will force us to com- 
pete in foreign markets as well as to de- 
fend our home markets against foreign 
competition. The fierceness of this for- 
eign competition in our home market as 
well as the foreign market, will depend 
upon the necessities of our competitors. 
How successfully we shall meet that 
competition obviously depends in the 
first place upon our business organiza- 
tion. At the present time, the business 
of the nation is being conducted from 
Washington and for patriotic reasons 
the business of the nation is lending 
itself to this direction and in every way 
falling in line with the powers that be in 
order that there may be that centralized 
control, of that autocracy if you like, 
which is necessary to enable the Govern- 
ment to work as one great war machine. 

The Sherman Law is forgotten. There 
is practically no such thing as business 
competition, everything that is produced 
can be sold months in advance, and the 
price of an article scarcely enters into 
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the negotiation for its purchase. In the 
after period, if the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law is still upon the statute book, and 
if ambitious politicians can make polit- 
ical capital by baiting the corporations, 
both of which conditions may possibly 
prevail, it will be exceedingly difficult 
for business to stand the competitive 
waste with which the business life of 
America has been handicapped in the 
past. The business men of the country, 
not the professional politicians, must be 
relied upon to prepare and execute the 
plans by which we shall be able to main- 
tain ourselves in the fierce industrial 
competition of the future. 


COMBINATIONS IN EXPORT 
TRADE 

The New York Times calls attention 
to the failure of export producers to 
utilize the authority recently granted by 
Congress by which combinations in for- 
eign trade were made immune from the 
restrictions of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law and urges that “every industry 
which sells in foreign markets should 
have a committee planning for the co- 
operation which the Webb law allows.” 
Ambassador Gerard, in a recent address 
before the New York Board of Trade 
said, “If the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
remains on our statute books we shall 
not be able to compete in foreign mar- 
kets after the war or to cope with the 
new German economic system.” 

The people of this country should 
awaken to the fact that big business and 
combination in restraint of trade are 
radically different. That the former is 
a necessary part of our present day in- 
dustrial life and that the latter cannot 
exist any length of time unless protected 
by either the control of the whole supply 
of raw material or by special advantage 
in transportation facilities. 

It is true that an efficient and com- 
prehensive selling agency may for a time 
control the market, but only so long as 
such agency by virtue of its efficiency is 
able to market its goods more cheaply. 

To the extent that any agency in a 
field permitting competition can, by 
virtue of its magnitude, so cheapen the 
cost of production, distribution and ex- 
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change as to permanently bring to the 
consumer a cheaper and better service, 
that agency is a public benefit and 
should be encouraged rather than re- 
stricted. At the point where big opera- 
tions become more expensive than the 
same amount of business in the hands of 
many smaller agencies it should and will 
fall before that competition which in- 
dividual initiation is always ready to 
develop. 

The Sherman Law should stand guard 
against conditions which stifle the ex- 
ercise of individual initiative and permit 
the law of supply and demand to freely 
operate. It should not, as suggested by 
Mr. Gerard and many others, be repealed, 
but it should be modified so as to permit, 
under government regulation, such com- 
binations as will enable business to be 
conducted with greater efficiency where 
such combinations are not inimical to the 
public good. 


FREIGHT RATE ADVANCE AND 
THE GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


The burdén of the recent increase in 
freight rates amounting to approxim- 
ately twenty-five per cent throughout 
the country has created a serious prob- 
lem as to how it is possible to carry on 
the industry with this additional burden. 
The mine operators in Utah have held 
several conferences with the smelter 
operators, both of whom realize the 
danger which this increased burden 
carries to mining in that state. 

While this burden rests primarily upon 
the ore producer, yet in certain low grade 
ores the additional burden will curtail 
production in such a way as to prevent 
the smelters from operating at full 
capacity, thus adding a material increase 
to the overhead expense of smelting 
operations. The Utah Committee on 
behalf of the operators having this matter 
in charge includes Messrs. Imer Pett 
and A. G. Mackenzie, president and 
secretary respectively of the Utah Chap- 
ter of the American Mining Congress; 
J. C. Dick, G. W. Lambourne, and F. J. 
Westcott. 

It is assumed that several changes will 
be required in coming smelter contracts 


and it is apparently necessary that an 
increased price for metal shall be re- 
ceived in order that there shall not be a 
radical curtailment of production in 
that and other states. In the strictly 
gold mining districts the burden is cor- 
respondingly heavier because the price 
of the output has not and cannot respond 
to the increased average of prices of 
other minerals. The largest gold mining 
operation in the Cripple Creek district 
after losing more than one-half of the 
men on its payroll for army service, pro- 
duced during the first four months of 
this year gold bullion to the amount of 
$454,665, but owing to the deficiency in 
labor and the increased cost of powder 
and supplies, made no profit whatever 
during those months. This company 
had planned by the discontinuance of its 
development work and by greater econ- 
omy of operation, to continue its opera- 
tions without loss to the stockholders. 
When the increase in freight rates calls 
upon them for an additional expense of 
more than $20,000 monthly, the com- 
pany will again be placed on a losing 
basis. 

The mining industry will make every 
possible effort to adjust itself to these 
new conditions although in some in- 
stances the way does not seem plain. 
We must assume under the circumstances 
that the order increasing freight rates 
was properly made, although it is a 
matter of interest to note that only a few 
years ago the request of the transporta- 
tion interests of the country for a five 
per cent increase in freight rates was 
regarded by the people, and particularly 
by the ruling powers, as being an un- 
conscionable request. However, these 
are war times, autocratic power is essen- 
tial to the conduct of the war and the 
mining fraternity must accept the burden 
as it comes and do its best to meet con- 
ditions by readjustment. 


THE CRISIS IN GOLD MINING 


Money is the life blood of commerce. 
Gold is the basis of money. 

The gold supply of the world has been 
falling off very rapidly. The credits 
placed upon gold have been increasing 
with startling rapidity. The increase in 
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demand for money, created by the in- 
crease in business transactions, has been 
met with currency—promises to pay— 
notes of credit, good notes so long as the 
gold foundation upon which they rest is 
kept at a proper ratio. As commodity 
prices, based on a rapidly increasing 
circulating medium, go up, the relative 
value of gold goes down. The cost of 
gold mining has been and is rapidly in- 
creasing while the value of the output 
remains stationary. Gold production 
has reached a crisis. While production 
has been gradually growing less, present 
conditions will shut off production al- 
together, except in mines where gold is 
a by-product. Gold production is on 
the verge of a precipice and, unless help 
is given, cannot continue. Low grade 
gold mines are now operated at a loss 
and there appears to be no hope for the 
future. A bonanza gold deposit in which 
twenty vears’ effort culminates in one or 
two years’ excessive profits have the 
profit of the twenty years’ effort treated 
as the profit of one year, and the war 
excess profit tax law takes all the profit 
and a large part of the original capital. 
There is nothing to stimulate the gam- 
bling instinct which searches for high 
grade mines. There is no hope for regu- 
lar low grade gold mining operations. 
This presents a startling situation when 
its consequences are considered. The 
structure of credit cannot continue to 
grow while the foundation upon which it 
rests remains the same. 

Our Liberty Bonds are a promise to 
pay in gold. If production is stopped 
the gold cannot be available for their 
redemption. A world effort to liquidate 
would produce a money panic which 
would put gold in its proper relation to 
general prices. A better method must 
be found to meet this situation. 

It now costs nearly double as much to 
produce gold as in normal times. Gold 
therefore should be and if not controlled 
by governments would be, at a 100 per 
cent premium. Gold is now at a pre- 
mium in foreign countries. The hope of 
being able to take advantage of possible 
premium advances would give hope to 
the gold mining industry. Many small 
things may properly be done for gold 
mining. First, gold production may be 


relieved from the requirements of the 
war excess profits tax law. This would 
justify speculative effort in the finding 
of high grade ore bodies, but would be of 
no assistance to the regular operations 
which are not making a profit. Second, 
gold mining may be classed as a war in- 
dustry through which preference might 
be given in obtaining its supplies. Third, 
freight rate advances as relating to gold 
mining might be remitted. Fourth, its 
employes may be made immune from 
draft into war service. These things 
would be helpful, but this help would not 
be sufficient to keep up the proper ratio 
of production. THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL is on record to the effect that 
sooner or later governments will find it 
expedient to offer a bounty on gold pro- 
duction from low grade ores. This can- 
not be suggested as a practical solution 
at this time, because immediate aid is 
necessary. What is there, then, that can 
be done to prevent the extinction of the 
gold mining industry? 

Our suggestion is that the embargo 
shall be lifted upon the exportation of all 
newly produced gold, and allow the present 
and future gold production to take ad- 
vantage of the premiums which now or 
hereafter may obtain. The present for- 
eign premium of 4 per cent is not conse- 
quential except that it brings hope to 
the gold miner that he has an even 
chance in the world’s markets. THE 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL now pre- 
dicts that, unless some substantial help 
is given to the gold industry, gold will 
be at a premium of 50 per cent within 
five years. To state it differently, 
currency will be depreciated to 6614 per 
cent of its face value. The appeal of the 
gold industry to the nation has been un- 
heeded. The appeal of the nation to the 
gold industry will be heeded, but the un- 
watering of abandoned mines, the re- 
building of abandoned treatment plants, 
the assembling of working organizations, 
will be as tedious and as exasperatingly 
slow as the assembling, the training and 
the equipment of an army from raw ma- 
terial to meet the oncoming rapacity of 
a well disciplined Hun army. This 
country will lose no gold by this plan 
because, without aid, no gold will be pro- 
duced. All gold produced by this stimu- 
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lation will be available for purchase at 
whatever premium shall prevail—and if 
not purchased will in foreign ownership 
to that extent relieve the demand upon 
our own reserves. 

A better plan still would be the pay- 
ment of a bounty on all newly produced 
gold, such a bounty as would cover the 
increase in production costs. This plan 
may not be feasible because of public 
sentiment, but we must wake up to the 
necessity of doing something even at 
the expense of cherished notions of 
conservatism. 

We have learned the lesson of prepared- 
ness for war. Shall we learn the lesson 
of preparedness for financial cataclysms 
which bring want, suffering and starva- 
tion to every corner of the industrial 
world? We urge that the only practical 
thing that seems immediately possible 
is to cancel the embargo upon the ex- 
portation of newly produced gold, allow- 
ing the present and increasing need of 
gold in the world market to operate as 
a stimulant to the gold miner to main- 
tain his productive machinery, and meet 
his present" losses cheerfully with the 
hope of recompense as the world’s de- 
mand for gold shall be permitted to 
manifest itself. 


REVENUE LEGISLATION 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House closed its open hearings on the 
new revenue bill on July 2, after hearing 
testimony for nearly a month. A great 
many schemes of taxation have been ad- 
vanced to the committee. The commit- 
tee has had a full attendance in nearly all 
of its meetings, and it is apparent that 
there is an earnest desire on the part of 
the committee to raise the needed rev- 
enue requested by the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and it is fur- 
ther apparent that the committee is ear- 
nestly seeking to provide a measure that 
will be equitable in assessing the burdens 
of taxation upon the taxpayer. Many 
appearing before the committee have 
suggested that the new revenue bill 
should be in the form of a pure war 
profits tax instead of the excess profit tax 


as is the existing law. The existing law 
arbitrarily fixes the pre-war profits at a 
minimum of 7 per cent and a maximum 
of 9 per cent of invested capital regard- 
less of earnings at such time. The pro- 
posed remedy of the pure war profits tax 
would allow the full profits during the 
pre-war period without arbitrarily fixing 
such profit. It is apparent that some 
members of the committee are more fa- 
vorable to the war profits idea if it would 
raise the needed revenue, although it was 
stated at different times by members of 
the committee that a war profits tax for 
the year 1917 would not have returned as 
much revenue as the existing law has. 
The Mintnc ConGress JOURNAL hopes 
that the committee in drafting the bill will 
remove the inequitable provisions of the 
1917 law so that the tax to be applied will 
(lo equity as between taxpayers. It seems 
to be conceded by almost everyone hav- 
ing studied the subject that the present 
bill is difficult to understand and to apply 
with equal fairness to all, but that the 
Treasury Department, through the advi- 
sory board, has adopted rules removing a 
great many of the hardships resulting 
from the discriminations of the bill and 
has gone far toward equalizing the tax. 
The mining industry, together with all 
other business interests of this country, 
realizes that the tax to be imposed for 
the vear of 1918 will be greater than the 
year 1917 in order that the necessary re- 
quirements of the Government may be 
met. It is the announced intention of 
raising by taxation $8,000,000,000, and 
this will mean additional tax burdens 
upon the great mining industries of this 
country. The MininG ConGress JOURNAL 
knows there is not an industry that is 
composed of any more patriotic and loyal 
American citizens than the mining indus- 
try, and knows that these men will will- 
ingly do their share toward maintaining 
the Government in winning this war. 11 
has been the announced position of min- 
ing men that they would contribute will- 
ingly from their profits any percentage 
required by the Government in the way 
of a tax, if in drafting and applying the 
tax the same demand be made upon every 
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industry and that the tax be made to 
apply with equality as between individ- 
uals, and on further condition that the 
law as drafted and applied would recog- 
nize the extreme hazards and speculative 
features of mining, and that further rec- 
ognition be given to the fact that mining 
is different from other business in that 
it is a business in which the principal 
assets are wasting. 

There have been but few witnesses be- 
fore the committee speaking for the min- 
ing industry. The lead and zine pro- 
ducers from the Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Missouri districts were represented by 
A. Scott Thompson, of Miami, Okla., on 
June 19. Mr.. Thompson did not pre- 
tend to speak for the mining industry as 
a whole, but only on behalf of the dis- 
tricts named. He showed to the com- 
mittee the peculiar conditions existing in 
this field, being peculiar in that nearly all 
of the operations are upon leased prop- 
erty, and that the individual properties 
are of short life. He showed to the com- 
mittee that this field is made up of a very 
large number of small operations and 
that there were no large individual opera- 
tions in the field, but that the aggregate 
production of this district has become 
nearly 50 per cent of the present zine 
ore production in the United States; 
that there are but few financially strong 
individual producers in this field, but that 
in the aggregate the district has become 
an important factor in the zine ore pro- 
ducing industry. Mr. Thompson fur- 
ther showed that the camp or district had 
been developed by the pioneer or wild- 
catter, and in such development many at- 
tempts had been made that were not suc- 
cessful, and that in the application of the 
present tax the owner of the successful 
mine was not entitled to take into ac- 
count his outlay in the losing ventures, 
and that the incentive to take chances 
and fail repeatedly was the hope of se- 
curing a mine that would yield large and 
quick returns. The present law destroys 
this hope by limiting the return on the 
successful mine to 9 per cent on invested 
capital. This will destroy the incentive 
to prospect new fields and will eventually 


curtail production. Another condition 
existing in this field was called to the at- 
tention of the committee by Mr. Thomp- 
son with regard to sales of mining prop- 
erty. The present tax law fixes the 
taxable income on profit as a difference 
between the original cost of the property 
sold and the price received therefor. It 
is frequently the practice in this district 
for one to secure a lease on a given tract 
of ground and the lessee proceeds to 
prospect by drill. If successful in such 
prospecting, a valuable ore deposit may 
be discovered and the lease made valu- 
able. The mere cost of drilling is ex- 
ceedingly small, as compared to the value 
of the lease after the ores are discovered. 
In many instances the lessee is one of 
small means, not able to further develop 
by the building of mills and sinking of 
shafts, and it is necessary to sell. ‘The 
present law will take practically 60 per 
cent of the purchase price, as the cost 
price of the property is comparatively 
nothing as compared to the market value 
of the lease after the ores are discovered. 
The result is that those who are advised 
of the application of the tax are not sell- 
ing their property, but are holding their 
properties and are expending only a suf- 
ficient amount of money upon the prop- 
erty to keep it from forfeiture. Mr. 
Thompson urged due consideration of 
this condition and that a flat rate of tax 
should be imposed upon the profit de- 
rived from the sale of mining properties. 
It was urged that a 9 per cent dedaction 
upon invested capital is not a sufficient 
return in the mining business in this dis- 
trict as allowed to all other business, and 
attention is called to the fact that there 
were great hazards and risks in the busi- 
ness, that the average life of a mine in 
this district was short, and large returns 
were necessary in order that the industry 
might survive and expand. ; 

The committee listened to this testi- 
mony with a great deal of interest, and in- 
dividual members expressed a desire to 
recognize the peculiar and special busi- 
ness of mining, and particularly in this 
district, where the life is short and the 
returns must necessarily be larger. Mem- 
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bers of the committee expressed the con- 
viction that a larger deduction should be 
allowed than in any ordinary business 
and asked for a remedy. We feel that 
the committee is earnestly trying to per- 
form its duty and that some fair recogni- 
tion will I be made of the mining ind: istry. 

Qn July 24, Judge Shea, of Tulsa, 
S. W. Hayes, of Oklahoma City, 
nd J. R. Cottingham, of Oklahoma City, 
resented to the committee the peculiar 
itions of the oil and gas industry. 
This testimony was well presented and 
several suggestions were offered as to the 
-eparate treatment of the oil and gas busi- 
ness. These representatives suggested 
the following: 


First: That invested capital be the market 
value hes the property as of the first day of 
Januar . 1917, and that there should be added 
Ranke ‘any money or tangible property that 
would be added subsequently thereto, to be 
averaged monthly for the taxable year, and 
they further advocated that borrowed money 
employed in the business be considered in- 
ested capital and that all paid in or earned 
lus and undivided profits employed in the 
business including that of the taxable year be 
monthly and considered as capital 


invested. 

Second: They advocated further, as has 
een advocated by men from the lead and zinc 
district. that all properties "og sip and de- 
l since January 1, 1917, be treated sepa- 
rately in that the full capital invested be re- 

r in depletion and depreciation before 

vy tax is imposed. 

Third: That in the sale of oil or gas prop- 
erty a tax of & per cent on the profits be in 
lien of other taxes and that the ier be the 
difference between the fair market value of 
the property as of January 1, 1917, and the 


hase price 


irth: In the case of oil and gas properties 
leduction on invested capital is asked of 
l than 15 per cent nor more than 20 
ent 
ith That there shall be created by the 
new tax law an equalization board to be ap 
inted by the Treasury Department to sit 
permanently, the purpose and the powers of 
this board to be to equalize the tax as betwee 


taxpayers and to thereby avoid discriminatio1 
and injustice which might result from any in 
equality in the application of the law. 


The committee gave marked attention 
to the presentation by these gentlemen. 
and various members of the committee 
expressed the « nviction. that because of 
the hazards and the risks in seeking for 
oi] and because of the short life of a dis 


covered well that this business, as well 
as the lead and zine business of a short- 
life district, should be given special treat- 
ment and urged these gentlemen to sub- 
mit a proposed measure recognizing such 
peculiar features of the business. 

The ConGress JOURNAL feels 
that careful consideration should be 
given to the suggestions by members of 
the committee, and that some relief will 
be obtained in the new measure if fairly 
presented to the revenue committees of 
Congress. 


LEITH GOES TO WAR INDUSTRIES 
BOARD; SPURR TO MINES BUREAU 


The Committee on Mineral Imports and 
Exports in Washington has finished the 
work for which it was formed, namely, that 
of formulating programs for the minimum 
importation of ores and minerals, in order 
to save shipping for war purposes without 
crippling any essential industry. These pro- 
grams have now all been formulated and 
approved by the various government de- 
partments interested, and are practically 
all in effect. Therefore, the committee has 
thought best to terminate its existence as 
such. Routine work connected with ques- 
tions arising from the enforcing of the pro- 
grams will be handled by the former staff 
of the committee under the direction of Dr. 

FF. Gay, of the United States Shipping 
Board, under whose authority the com- 
mittee was organized for the purpose above 
mentioned. committee consisted of 
Messrs. C. Leith, J. E. Spurr and Pope 


‘Yeatman, the Shipping, War 


Trade. and War Industries boards. 

Messrs. Leith and Spurr remain in a con- 
sulting capacity to the Shipping Board as 
mineral advisers. In addition to this, Mr. 
Leith has been appointed mineral adviser to 
the War Industries Board from the = stand- 
point of the conservation of shipping, and 
Mr. Spurr has accepted an invitation to take 
harge of the war minerals investigation 
mpaign for the Bureau of Mines. Mr. 
Veatman continues in charge of the Non- 
ferrous Metals Division of the War Indus- 
tries Board 

\n extension and continuation of the 
work undertaken by the committee is thus 
assured 


Clean Coal 


Certain shippers of “snowbird” coal from 
the anthracite region have been stopped by 
the local administrators, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the anthracite industry, for 
the anthracite operators are insistent for 
clean coal for the consuming public. 


| 
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TELLS OF PROFITS 
WITHOUT PRECEDENT 


Federal Trade Commission in Report to 
Senate Says Low Cost Producers Are 
Making Enormous Earnings. 


The Federal Trade Commission has sub- 
mitted a report in response to the direction 
under Senate Resolution 255 that it furnish the 
Senate with any and all facts, figures, data or 
information now in possession of the Federal 
— Commission relative to profiteering which 
would in any way enable Congress to deal with 
the matter either through the present proposed 
resolution or through enactment of more effec- 
tive criminal statutes. 

Extracts from the Commission’s report follow: 


COPPER 


Very large earnings have been made in the 
copper industry on the whole, although it should 
be noted that they have been due in part to an 
unusually heavy demand for this metal, which 
is used almost exclusively for war purposes 
directly and indirectly. The Commission’s 
figures show that twenty-one companies, in- 
cluding a large proportion of high-cost com- 
panies, made profits in 1917 which ranged from 
1 per cent to 107 per cent on their investments. 
The average profit was 24.4 per cent. Prob- 
ably over 70 per cent of the production is mark- 
eted at profits over 20 per cent on investment. 
These same companies show an average profit 
of only 11.7 per cent in 1913, which may be 
considered to be a normal year. Thus the 
average profit in the industry has more than 
doubled. The range of profits in 1913 was 
from 1 to 56 per cent. 

The profits used in these computations do 
not include Federal income or excess profits 
taxes, and, therefore, represent sums actually 
retained by the companies for addition to sur- 
plus or dividends. 

There does not appear on the whole to have 
been any concerted action in this industry in 
putting prices up in the first instance. The 
war scramble among the Allies shot the prices 
of copper and other metals to almost unheard of 
levels. But there are certain strong interests 
among the producers and marketers which pre- 
dominate in certain stages of production, and 
these appear to have taken steps to maintain 
prices at unnecessarily high levels. In the 
first place, the smelters, and notably the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Retining Company, have con- 
tinued to hold in force certain deductions for 
risk of carrying copper bought from mines, which 
risks have ceased to exist. These deductions 
were put in force during the early period of the 
war, before price was fixed by agreement with 
the War Industries Board. 

Their present maintenance amounts to profi- 
teering at the expense of the miners, especially 
the small producers. On the other hand, some 
of the larger and richer mines have contracts 
entered into before the war running for periods 


as long as twenty years, which are extremely 
advantageous to them and which are now caus- 
ing some refineries to operate at a loss. 


Most of the evid 
possession indicates no u 
zinc industry, with the exception of the opera- 
tions of the New Jersey Zinc Company. 

Basing percentage on the capital stock issue 
of $35,000,000, net earnings and 
dividends are showr he New Jersey Zinc 
Company according to published statistics; 
1916, profits, 7 er cent, dividends 76 per 
cent; 1917, profits 56 per cent, dividends 46 per 
cent. The Federal Trade Commission’s figures 
as to these same net earnings and « lividends are 
available only for 1 116, and indicate profits of 
95.9 per cent, with lends of 76 per cent. 

These large earnings do not indicate excessive 
profits on metallic zinc. The company’s profits 
on common spelter are very low, and on Grade 
A spelter while high are due to the fact that it 
possesses a natura mopoly of a certain high 
grade ore, the product of which cannot sell for 
less than the zine | -d by competitors. 
In fact, the whole expl 1 of the New Jersey 
Zine Company's large profits lies in its posses- 
sion of an ore bo of unusual richness and 
purity. 


NICKEL 


The dominating factor in the nickel industry 
is the International Nickel Company, which 
produces practically the entire out ~~ of that 
metal in this country. The profits of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company in 1916 were $13,557,- 
000, and the dividends were $10,575,000, which 
sums amounted to 40 per cent and 31 per cent 
respectively based upon the investment as com- 
puted by the Commission. Taking the total 
capitalization and surplus of the company as a 
basis, the net earnings would be 20 per cent and 
the dividends 15.6 per cent. In 1917 the 


profits on the Comn ssion’s basis were 30 per 
cent and the ls 24 per cent, and on the 
basis claimed by the Company the profits were 


15 per cent and the dividends 12 per cent 
This company has a natural monopoly based 
on the ownership of the Canadian mines from 


which the nickel ore is derived. It has, how- 
ever, maintained prices on a_ pre-war basis. 
igh and the 


Consequently, while prices are 


prolits very large, the increase in profits has 
been due to the increased war output rather 
than to advances in price. Therefore, it does 


not seem that any profiteering can be charged, 
unless in a negative sense, t. e., the company 
might have been satisfied with smaller profits in 
war times. This is especially worthy of con- 
sideration, inasmuch as practically the entire 
output of the company is taken for war uses. 


SULPHUR 


Two companies produce all the sulphur in 
this country; the Freeport Sulphur Company 
and the Union Sulphur Company. 

The cost of the Freeport Company in 1917 
was $6.15 per ton; in 1918 it is estimated that 
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increases will bring the cost to not 


$9.50 per ton. In the first 


of 1917 


over 
the 


ton. 


Union Company’ $5.73 per 
The average re Company 
in the first half of 1917 was $18. 11 per ton, 


of $12.38 per ton. The n 
facturers of suplhuric acid are paying it 


1ant 


n¢ f $25 per ton, and some as 

a naking margins of over $15 per 
ton fe companies. The Freeport 
Comp ’s balance sheets show an operating 
rofit for the ek leven months ending October 31, 
1917, of $4, 301,310, or 236 per cent on invé st- 
ment. On November 30, 1916, the Comy any S 
balance sheet shows dividends decl lare d of 
$925,000; on Ju 31, 1917, $1, — and 
Octol 31, 1917, $2,600,000. Its surplus in- 


reased from $1,254,000 in November 1916, to 


in October, 1917. 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS 


ecured by the Federal Trade 


mission for 106 refi 
rter of 1918, 


emented in certain 


of New rse\ 
Standard of New Yorl K 
of Ohio... 

lard of Kansas ; 
Petroleum Co. 
of California 
Contine Refining Co 
Zmpire Oil Works 
Penn American Refining Co.. 
Cosden & Co.... 
Mu Refining Co. 
National Refini ng Co 


The Texas Ee; ompany 


ALARIES AND BONUSUS 


companies for the 


be said to Nave a 


lave 


Com- 
Cases 
1913 
16.4 
30.5 
97 
23.4 
91.6 
19.2 
16.8 


8.7 
24.9 


by returns for the second six months of 1917 
indicate that the average profit in the oil in- 
dustry is about 21 per cent on the investment. 
This is a considerable increase over the rate of 
profits indicated for pre-war years, as the 
Commission’s gasoline report indicates an 
average profit for the years 1913, 1914 and 1915 
of 15 per cent on the investment. In 1917 over 
50 per cent of the estimated production was 
produced by companies having a profit of over 
20 per cent on the investment. Rates of profit 
ranged from losses up to 122 per cent 

The profits of the Eastern refiners have been 
relatively larger than those on the Pacific Coast. 
The situation in the East is due to the | fact that 
while gasoline prices have been but slightly 
advanced, the prices of other products have 
been increased greatly, especially the price of 
fuel oil. The public knows little about prices 
except the price of gasoline and to a less extent 


kerosene. Formerly refineries operated for the 
sake of the gasoline almost exclusively, and 
fuel oil was commonly sold at a loss, but now 


uel oil isa v ry profitable pro luct 

i i following table will show the per cent of 
lings on investment for a series of vears. 
The earnings for 1918 are estimated on t 
vasis of the second six months of 1917 or the 
first quarter of 1918. 


First ( 
1914 1915 quarter, 
1918 F 
—3.7 15.0 30.0+4+ 
14.5 36.0 | $3.34 
7.8 20.6 9.1 18.2+ 
8.1 16.0 6.6 13.3 
13.8 23.9 14.3 28.6+ 
1.0 17.9 25.6 51.3+ 
16.5 14.2 4.4 17.6 
12.5 10.6 6.5 25.94 
—3.1 5.6 29.2+ 
13.3 12.5 63.1+ 
30.6 —50.7 5.9 
6.9 18.8 6.2 24.8+ 
8.0 20.4 9.2 
13.3 2.7 3.3 26.7 


Ltd., New York. ‘These payments are reported 
| | 


as being made exclusively for services in their 
capacity as described below and charged in all 
cases to expense account: 


> 
| 
| 
| 
$2,543,000, 
placed their operations upon an established 
basis, they have always made large earnings. 
a 
. 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
| 1.6 
4.4 
35.3 
renders At ericat Metal Co., 
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OFFICERS AND MANAGERS: SALARIES 


Name of payee 


B. Hochs« hild 


C. M. Loeb 


Otto Sussman 
J. Loeb.. 
T. Sternfeld. . 


Henry Bruere 
Julian B. Beaty..... 


H. K. Hochschild. 
H. V. Putzel 


H. Bernstorff. 
Sol Roos... .. 


MANAGERS AND EMPLOYEES: SALARIES 


Name of payee 


W. E. Brady. 


W. H. Brady. . 

H. M. 

M. Fauquembergue 
John Fornfinn 
Gustav Loers.... 

B. F. Phillipson. . . 
E. Villareal. 
Hans Schild... .. 
Wm. Weidowke..... 
John MacMetchie 
B. N. Zimmer 


. Brown 
. Weeks..... 


4. Kay 


Address 


61 Broadway, N. Y. 


61 Broadway, N. Y... 
61 Broadway, N. Y. 


61 Broadway, N. Y.. 
126 West 74th St., N. Y. 


61 Broadway, N. Y........ 
61 Broadway, N. Y. 


61 Broadway, N. Y. 
61 Broadway, N. Y.. 
61 Broadway, N. Y.. 
61 Broadway, N. Y. 


61 Broadway, N. Y. 

1625 Boatman’s Bank 
St. Louis, Mo. 

825 A. C. Foster Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

1625 Boatman’s Bank 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Bldg., 


Bldg., 


Address 


Broadway, 


Broadway, 
Broadway, 
Broadway, 
Broadway, 
Broadway, 
Broadway, 
Broadway, 
Broadway, 
Broadway, 
Broadway, ‘ 
2287 Henry iver 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
825 A. C. Foster Bldg., Den 
ver, Colo. 
Canandaigua, N.Y... 


Bldg., 


406 First Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Vice 
Vice 


AND TANTIEMI 


Positior 


Chairman of Board of 


Directors. 

President. . 

President; Chief 

ing Dept. 

President; Chief 
Dept. 

Director and Treasurer 
6-30-17. 

Vice-President 

Director and Treasurer since 
6-30-17. 

Vice-President, Chief Soutl 
American Dept 

Director and Chief of Zin 
Ore Dept. 

Cashier and Custodian of 
securities. 

Chief Auditor and Account- 
ant. 

Chief Ore Dept Jes 

Manager St. Louis Office. . 


Manager Denver Offi 


Manager St. Louis 
Office. 


AND BoNUs 


Position 


Manager of Trar 
Dept Now 
Transp. Co. 

Assistant Cashier 

Metallurgical Dept 

Chief Clerk Sales Dept 

Asst. Traffic Man 

Traffic Manager 

Asst. Mgr. Ore. Dept 

Mgr. Foreign Met 

Bookkeeper 

Clerk, Zine Ore D 

Auditor for Subsidiary Cy 

Mgr. Pittsburgh Office and 
Langeloth Work 

Mining Engineet 
Office 

Chief Mgr. Engi Re- 
signed. ) 

Manager Gas Oper 


Dept 


249 


Total 


payment 


$179,663. 36 
364,326.73 
221,596. O4 


147,930.69 
86,342.90 


82,810. 23 
77,710.23 


52,410.23 
148,530.69 


Total 


payment 


$11,800.00 


9,300.00 
5,200.00 
9,300. 00 
7,400.00 
9,150.00 
9,600. 00 
12,200.00 
6,190.00 
5,850.00 
12,800.00 
10,800.00 


6,350.00 
23,500.00 


7,000. 00 


= 
| ° 
> 
51,810. 23 
F 52,710.23 
79,065.35 
136,553.12 
6] N. | 
ll 
F, D 
| 
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Generally speaking, the bituminous coal 
operators in 1917 had very much larger margins 
than in previous years. While in 1916 the 
margins (what operators actually received for 
coal sold over f. o. b. mine cost) may be re- 
garded in some cases as lower than normal, yet 
the margins of 1917 were often two or three 
times the normal return. In the figures for 
1916 and 1917 mentioned below return on in- 
vestment must be covered in margins shown. 
The increase of margins is illustrated by an ex- 
amination of the returns for 1916 and 1917 of 
twenty-three typical bituminous coal com- 
panies in the Central Pennsylvania field. The 
average margin of these companies in 1916 was 
20 cents per ton, and in 1917 was 90 cents. The 
highest margin for any company of the twenty- 
three companies in 1917 was $1.85. The cor- 
responding margin for this company in 1916 
was 41 cents. Similarly the lowest margin for 
any of these companies in 1917 was 27 cents, 
the corresponding margin for the same company 
in 1916 being 13 cents. 

Maximum coal prices f. o. b. mines were 
authoritatively fixed August 21-23, 1917, by 
Executive Order, and subsequently modified by 
the Fuel Administration. Contracts made be- 
fore that time were not invalidated. In some 
fields as high as 90 per cent of possible produc- 
tion was sold under contract prices. While 
some contracts were below legal maximum 
price, agen ly much the greater part of the 
coal sold under contract went at prices sub- 
stantially in*excess of legal maximum prices 
fixed for current sales. 

April realizations contain relatively little coal 
sold on contracts made prior to August 21, since 
most such contracts expired April 1, 1918. 

Sample reports for April operations, covering 
12,619, 274 tons actually mined in West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Kentucky show an average mz argin between 
claimed f. 0. b. mine cost and actual realization 
from sales of about 54 cents, as against a pre- 
war margin of an average of 10 to 15 cents. 

In anthracite the average receipts per ton, in- 
cluding all sizes, during the year 1914, (13 com- 
panies, producing 79 per cent of the total ton- 
nage in 1916), were $2.86 per ton. The average 
receipts per ton of anthracite, including all 
sizes, allowing for later obligatory summer dis- 
counts on prepared sizes, during the period 
January-March, 1918 (6 companies, producing 
50 per cent of the tonnage in 1916), were $4.26 
per ton. The average labor cost increase per 
ton since 1914 was 76 cents and if this is de- 
ducted from the 1918 average receipts per ton 
an increase of 64 cents per ton (or 22 per cent) 
in average receipts is indicated, without allow- 
ance for increased cost of supplies and general 
expense. 


Tidewater Coal Must Be Dumped Promptly. 

Notice has been served on the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange by the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration that coal must be dumped promptly in 
order to release coal cars for further movement. 


VIEWS ON TAXATION 
GIVEN TO COMMITTEE 


House Prepares for Drafting of New Rev- 
enue Bill—Representatives of Many In- 
dustries Testify 


An extended hearing on revenue legis- 
lation has just been completed by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives. The hearing is by far the 
most comprehensive ever held on taxation. 
Some idea of the nature of the hearings may 
be obtained from the following extracts from 
the stenographic record of the proceedings: 

Statement of A. Scott Thompson, attor- 
ney at law, Miami, Okla., representing zinc 
ore producers of Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman, my name 
is A. Scott Thompson, and I reside at Mia- 
mi, Okla. My business is that of a lawyer. 

I appear here in behalf of the zinc 
producers of Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kan- 
sas. That district is confined to three 
counties, one in each of those States. I 
appear here as a lawyer, not as a technical 
man, in the sense that I am an engineer or 
a geologist at all. I am not prepared to 
discuss market conditions, the why and 
wherefore, but simply thought it was a 
good opportunity to present to you, as 
nearly as possible, the actual conditions ex- 
isting in that industry. 

And I would appreciate it very much if 
this committee would bear with me briefly, 
as my statement will be short, and permit 
me to make the statement without inter- 
ruption; and then if you have questions to 
ask, I will be glad to attempt to answer 
them. 

I desire to address this committee briefly 
in behalf of the zinc-ore producers of Jas- 
per County, Mo., Cherokee County, Kans., 
and Ottawa County, Okla.; Ottawa County 
Okla., being the northeast corner county 
of the State, Cherokee County Kans., being 
the southeast corner county of Kansas, 
across the State line from Oklahoma, and 
Jasper County, Mo., being the county ad- 
joining east on the Missouri side. These 
three counties are producing nearly 50 per 
cent of all the zinc ore of the United 
States today. The great bulk of this pro- 
duction is from my home county, Ottawa 
County, Okla. This district, and I speak 
of the industry of the three counties named, 
is perhaps peculiar or different from other 
mining districts in that there are no very 
large individual operations. This large 
production of zinc ore is the result of the 
effort of many small operations of separate 
and distinct ownership. I am conservative 
in saying that in the district within Okla- 
homa known as the “Miami field” there 
are at least 300 separate and individually 
owned mining properties, and this all with- 
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in a small area. It is safe to say that in 
the other two counties named, at least 200 
other properties are separately owned. 
Within the district we are not financially 
strong as individuals or as producers, but 
in the aggregate we have become an im- 
portant factor in the zinc-ore producing 
industry. We are a community of a great 
number of small companies. 

It is this district, made up of many small 
mines, that I represent today before your 
committee, a district famous because of the 
fact that none but American labor is em- 
ployed, where no foreign labor of any kind 
is or ever has been known, and oftentimes 
referred to as one mining field that is 100 
per cent American. The laborer, as a rule, 
is a native of the locality drawn to the 
mines because of the better wages and the 
opportunity to provide for his home and 
family. He is a family man and the camps 
are surrounded with neat and well-kept 
comfortable homes, in most instances 
owned by the wage earner. 

I speak of this condition so that this com- 
mittee may know that my district is made 
up of men, owners and employees, that are 
as intensely American as may be found any- 
where and, we assert as loyal to their Gov- 
ernment as any part of the United States 
today. 

I call your attention to this fact or con- 
dition also because at this time I expect to 
show you that conditions are such in this 
district that no matter what your action be, 
no matter what the form of tax be, unless 
it be a tax on capital and we do not expect 
that, the Government cannot and will not 
derive as much revenue from this industry 
for the year of 1918 as that collected for the 
the year 1917. We do not want our patri- 
otism challenged when we = suggest mere 
facts or conditions, We may not be able to 
present or suggest a remedy whereby more 
tax may be obtained by the Government. 
We can only be fair to you by laying the 
facts before you, trusting to the intelligence 
and fairness of this committee in working 
out a plan that will secure the needed reve- 
nue and at the same time do a minimum 
harm to an important American industry 
producing so largely of one of the impor- 
tant metals. 

The greater activity and the bulk of the pro- 
duction of this district is in the Miami field 
in Oklahoma. The lands are owned in fee, 
in 200-acre tracts by Quapaw Indians with 
the power to lease for 10 years for mining, 
but with alienation prohibited by Congress 
for a period of 21 years. The mining in this 
held is done by lessees and none by owners 
of the fee. The Indian leases for a royalty 
are from 5 to 10 per cent, that is, he receives 
that percentage of the receipts derived from 
gross sales of the minerals. The lessee then 
proceeds to prospect the land by drill and 


the character of the rock formation in which 
the ore is located is so changing that a 
great amount of systematic drilling is nec- 
essary, calling for an outlay of considerable 
money by men of small means before the ore 
run can be sufficiently marked to justify fur- 
ther development by shaft sinking, driving of 
drifts, and building of mill or concentrating 
plants. The lessee usually in the first in- 
stance is a “wildcatter,” as we term him, the 
prospector, in many instances associating 
with himself others with limited means able 
to prospect and find the ore, but not able to 
finance the development and the production. 
He then must sell his lease or find some one 
able to finance development and willing to pay 
an additional royalty on a sublease. The ma- 
jority of our operations are on this plan. 

In most operating mines the operator to- 
day is the second, third, and sometimes the 
fourth subtenant, each tenant receiving a 
small consideration in way of a royalty on 
gross production. This has arisen princi- 
pally because the fact that the fee cannot 
be bought or owned by the miner or opera- 
tor. These leases do not permit cessation 
of work, nor do they permit the milling of 
the rock by mill on other ground. The re- 
sult is a large number of small mills on 
limited tracts, the average mill serving not 
to exceed 15 or 20 acres. The ore is not 
found in a blanket formation as in some lo- 
calities; it is not uniform in its extension 
over a tract, but is found in runs or veins 
varying in width, irregular in their course 
and changing in depth from the surface. I am 
not a mining man, have no technical knowl- 
edge of geological formations, and I use 
these expressions just as I find them as a 
lawyer having business with men engaged 
in mining. 

These deposits, when found, are often rich, 
but because of irregularity, of course, varying 
widths and changing depths of these runs, the 
productive life of the average mine is very 
uncertain, and experience has taught us that 
it is of short duration. I refer here to the 
table that has been submitted with Mr, Chap- 
man’s testimony before the committee, show- 
ing that the average life of the 176 mines that 
had been completed in our district was two and 
three-fifths years. 

| know nothing of mining in other districts, 
and want to emphasize that | am in no sense 
appearing for the mining industry as a whole. 
| speak for the large number of miners in the 
district named. | do know from observation 
in my business as an attorney for fifteen years 
in this locality that zine mining in this district, 
while profitable in many cases, is highly specu- 
lative and hazardous Mining is admittedly 
different from any other business. The de- 
posit must be sought and extracted from the 
earth, and the finding of a commercially pro- 
ductive mine is so rare that hundreds fail 
where one succeeds. This seeking and finding 
of ore in a mine requires a large expenditure 
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for prospecting by drill and further develop- 
ment by shaft, drift and mills, which expendi- 
ture is not always carried to capital account. 

Nearly every mining venture with us is in- 
corporated and the property exchanged for 
stock, the owners taking their proportionate 
share of the stock. The next venture will be 
separately incorporated for business conveni- 
ence, and in nearly every instance the owner- 
ship is different in whole or in part. The suc- 
cessful company is for this reason unable to 
take into account the losses sustained and ex- 
penditures incurred in the losing ventures. 
The corporation must return a tax on a profit 
on a venture, while, in fact, this profit has 
many times been lost in other mines proving 
unsuccessful and no credit can be taken there- 
for under the present law. Miners are not ac- 
countants; they seek a prospect, expending 
time and money on it, and if it fails, either in 
the prospecting period or later during its life, 
it is placed behind him and he proceeds to 
search for another, spurred on by the hope of 
some day locating a winning mine; and he 
may spend his lifetime and all his money in 
such endeavor. 

Mr. Green. Let me see if I understand you 
correctly. In computing the tax you say that 
the Treasury Department figured the tax on 
the work for a year and required you to sepa- 
rate the income for each mine, and that it can- 
not take the business of the company as a 
whole, but must take each separate one, and if 
there is a profit on any it will tax that profit? 

Mr. Thompson. I do not think I said that; 
at least, 1 did not intend to say it, That is not 
the practice of the department. The thought I 
desired to express here was that our district is 
made up of small corporations. One venture 
will be incorporated, and it may be a failure. 

Mr. Green. Yes, but we do not tax that man 
on that. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand. The point I 
am raising is this: The same group of men 
might have four or five ventures which were 
losses, Mr. Green, and then they might incor- 
porate a new venture, a new company, and 
make a successful project out of it. Now, they 
cannot take into account their losses on the 
four losing ventures; they cannot take that 
into account in figuring up their taxes upon the 
successful venture. 

Mr. Green. That is very true; but the same 
thing applies to every other business. Do you 
think we could formulate a rule that would 
enable a man, if he belongs to a company that 
is highly successful, on the one hand, and then 
is interested in another in some other part of 
the country that is losing money—do you think 
we could formulate a rule to have the losses in 
the losing company deducted in that way or 
averaged between the two companies? There 
could not be any way of reaching that. 

Mr. Thompson, No; I am not suggesting 
that. |] am just suggesting the conditions. I 
do not believe there is any business in which 
men fail repeatedly and then go ahead and 


continue in the same line of business except 
among miners. The prospectors, as you know, 
spend a lifetime in prospecting the wildcat ter- 
ritory, with the hope of some day striking a 
mine. A prospector will spend all of his ac- 
cumulations in doing that. I do not think that 
is true of any other business. I am not sug- 
gesting that he might take that into account in 
figuring his profits upon his successful venture. 
I am suggesting the condition; and it is pecu- 
liarly true of our district, because we are made 
up of small corporations, and we are confined 
to a small area, because of the fact that the 
land in the hands of the Indians and cannot 
be bought, but can only be leased in limited 
tracts. 


MR. JENNINGS TESTIFIES 


Statement of Mr. Hennen Jennings, con- 
sulting engineer of the United States Bureau 
of Mines: 

Mr. Jennings. I have a written statement 
here that I would like to read: 

“I am asking a hearing from your commit- 
tee on the following grounds: 

“I am a consulting engineer to the Bureau of 
Mines, with nominal salary, in connection with 
the gold industry. 

“IT was requested by the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines to make inquiry as to the 
effect of the present economic conditions and 
new taxation on the gold industry. I returned 
from my trip to California on December 12 and 
made an informal preliminary report on De- 
cember 22, and shortly after embodied my 
views in an article on the ‘Gold Industry and 
Gold Standard, which was published by me in 
May, with the approval of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

“In my visit to Montana and California I 
met some of the most prominent men con- 
nected with the gold mining industry, many of 
whom were members of the California Metal 
Producers’ Association. This association has 
requested the Bureau of Mines to have me 
appear before you and have communicated with 
you on the subject, presumably because they 
approve of the views I have given in my pub- 
lished article. That article was written as a 
public duty and not in the interest of any cor- 
poration or group of individuals, 

“Mr. Callbreath, who was to have appeared 
before your committee this morning, is, on 
account of ill health, unable to be present, and 
he has informed me that your committee wished 
me to give my views as to the gold industry 
and taxation at the time allotted to him. 

“IT have been connected in different capaci- 
ties with gold mining—between thirty and 
forty years—in California, Venezuela, South 
Africa, England, and Montana, and have ex- 
amined mines in Mexico and Alaska, and am 
conversant with difficulties and cost of pro- 
ducing gold. 

“T have given much time and thought to the 
article on ‘The Gold Industry and Gold Stand- 
ard,’ which, I believe, contains much that is 
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pertinent to your inquiry and which I beg to 
put in evidence. 

“My aim is to show that the gold industry 
differs from all other industries, in that it is 
impossible for it to obtain any excess profit 
during this war period; but, on the contrary, 
it is proportionately burdened as the price of 
other commodities used in its obtainment ad- 
vance and as long as the integrity of the gold 
standard is maintained by this and other 
countries. 

“The advantage of upholding the gold 
standard should and does rest with the coun- 
tries that produce the most gold and hold the 
greatest reserves. We hold the greatest re- 
serves. Great Britain and her colonies and 
dependencies produce 62.6 per cent of the gold 
of the world; the United States, second, with 
19.3 per cent, while within the territories of 
the central powers less than 1 per cent is 
mined. 

“The production of the gold of the world 
was at about a standstill for some years before 
the war. It is now on the down grade. Our 
Liberty Bonds are pledges in gold. How can 
they be redeemed or faith and_ belief in them 
kept up if gold outputs are allowed to dwindle 
while the bonds multiply manyfold? 

“Gold is no mere luxury; it is a necessity for 
the credit and financial unity and strength of 
the allied countries. 

“It is thus vital that gold mining should be 
encouraged as far as possible and burdened as 
little.” 

JUDGE SHEA APPEARS 


Statement of Mr, John J. Shea, attorney, 
Mid-Continental Oil and Gas Association, 
Tulsa, Okla. : 

Mr. Shea. My name is John J. Shea, and 
my residence is Tulsa, Okla. I am an attorney 
at law and am engaged in the production of 
oil. I represent the Mid-Continental Oil and 
Gas Association, composed of oil producers, 
refiners, marketers, and prospectors in what is 
known as the Mid-Continental field, compris- 
ing the states of Kansas, Oklahoma, and north 
Texas. It is a voluntary association, compris- 
ing about 1,500 producers and men engaged in 
the oil business. 

Mr. Longworth. So long as we have the tax 
based on invested capital, ought not the man 
who puts in the smallest amount pay the high- 
est tax? 

Mr. Shea. He probably ought to pay a 
higher tax, but it ought not to take all of it 
away from him, which it does; he pays 60 per 
cent on what he has in there and the other 
people pay 20 per cent or 15 per cent on what 
they have in there. 

Mr. Longworth. Precisely; and they put in 
infinitely more. 

Mr. Shea, They have put in more money, 
of course. If you put $5,000 into an enterprise 
and | put in $10,000, ought you to pay more 


taxes than I do? 


Mr. Longworth. Under a tax based on in- 
vested capital, surely 

Mr. Shea. I cannot agree with you. I think 
there ought to be some way of ascertaining 
the value of the property and then treat that 
as capital, and I believe there is no other 
honest way to do it; there is no other way it 
can be done fairly to all concerned. 

Mr. Longworth. You want the value taken 
as to what date? 

Mr. Shea. When the tax began—the first 
of the year 1917. 

Mr. Longworth. In other words, you would 
have the value of the property based on an 
estimate of the value at the time the tax began? 

Mr. Shea, Not an estimate, but a sworn 
appraisement, the same as you make a return 
of your property in the states for taxation, by 


sworn appraisals and subject to inspection, re- 


vision and correction by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The Chairman. You mean based on the net 
value—— 

Mr. Shea (interposing). Of each share, 
when your tax went into effect; yes, sir. 


Mr. Sterling. How would you determine 
that question? By the earning power of the 
property? 

Mr. Shea. That would be one of the things 
that would enter into it 

Mr. Sterling. If 4 did that, would you 
consider 8 per cent as a fair estimate of the 
earning power? 

Mr. Shea. Not in the oil business. 

Mr. Sterling, Then how much? 

Mr. Shea. At least 15 per cent. 

Mr. Longworth. Then there would be prac- 
tically no excess profits tax? 

Mr. Shea. Yes; there would be an excess 
profits tax to be collected by the Government. 
If the oil business does not pay more than 15 
per cent, it would have to go down because of 
the irregularities, the uncertainties, the great 
risk and hazard there is connected with bring- 
ing it to the surface and 
are made by finding oil 


findin 
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Mr. Longworth. I agree with vou that there 
should be a difference made as to investments 
in oil, zinc and other risky ventures of that 
sort, and I think you ought to have a much 
larger allowance than 7 or 9 per cent, but the 
moment you advance the proposition that you 
should only pay an excess profits tax based 
on the value of the property at the time the 
tax was assessed you destroy all revenue. 

Mr. Shea. I do not agree with you at all. I 
do not care anything about the rate, and you 
can fix that by your rate of taxation, 

Mr. Longworth. Of course, we might fix a 
rate of 100 per cent. 

Mr. Shea. Let it be 100 per cent or let it 
be 200 per cent. I do not care what rate it is 
when you put us on an equality and make 
others toe the scratch at the same time; then 
you can start the race whenever you want and 
make the tax as much as you want 


Mr. Longworth. Put whom on an equality ? 
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Mr. Shea. Everybody. 

Mr. Longworth. Does not the tax bear 
equally on you and everybody else? 

Mr. Shea. There is certainly no equality 
among ourselves, not among the oil producers, 
and I presume there have been inequalities in 
other businesses under this law. 

Mr. Longworth. In every business there is 
bound to be some inequality. 

Mr. Shea. Yes; but I think it is more over- 
whelming in this business than in any other 
business. 

JUDGE HAYES TESTIFIES 


Mr. Hayes. I am not going to attempt to 
burden the committee with more than one or 
two matters. Judge Shea has very generally 
covered the field. There is one condition and 
one effect and result that flows from this 
present act and its application which should 
be remedied if a way can be found to remedy 
it, and that does not seem to us at all impossi- 
ble, and at the same time not diminish or im- 
pair the amount of revenue to be received by 
the Government. 

This act operates as a great inequality be- 
tween the company that goes out and pioneers, 
takes the long chances and has a small invest- 
ment to begin with, as against the company 
that has a settled production, has a large in- 
vestment and a large capitalization, and an 
almost uniform rate of income. You may 
take the example that has been given in the 
typewritten sheet which has been handed to 
you and that Is fairly illustrative. The Con- 
gressman from Ohio propounded a question to 
Judge Shea that seems to me worthy of notic- 
ing, when he asked whether the man who had 
gone on to the 160 acres and had invested 
$10,000 and several years of effort and ulti- 


mately discovered oil and developed, before 
this law became effective, a very large valua- 
tion for his investment, whether or not he 


should not be treated upon the same basis as 
the man who waited until a value was devel- 
oped and then went in and bought a sure thing 
at a million and a half dollars with a certainty 
of no loss in his investment but a reasonable 
return upon his investment. I say unqualifiedly 
that the man who takes the chances and who 
develops the property and discovers that great 
amount of wealth and makes it available for 
our country, deserves a consideration upon 
some other than the actual amount of 
money he put into it that he has a record of, 
to wit, the $10,000; and if the pioneer in the 
oil business is to be treated upon that basis in 
arriving at the amount of excess profits tax he 
shall pay, from the number of dollars 
he put into it, the small pioneer will be driven 
out of the business. 

For illustration, take the example which is 
given to you on the typewritten sheet here. A 
company that has a large capitalization, say, 
of $3,000,000, and with a regular income, its 
activities are scattered over a wide area and 
a wide territory, in some of which it will have 
losses and in others it will have gains by 


basis 


solely 
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means of its production and by means of its 
discoveries, and it has an average income of 
25 per cent for four years. You take a pioneer 
who goes out with a capital, say, of $300,000, 
and who pioneers and develops for a period of 
three or four years—and one who goes into 
new territory generally finds it takes from two 
to three and a half or four years to make his 
property a paying property—if he makes a new 
discovery and is successful in finding oil, he is 
away from the pipe line and he has to develop 
it, and ordinarily it is difficult to get supplies 
and materials necessary for development pur- 
poses, and frequently they are located some 
distance from the railway and _ freighting 
facilities are difficult and inconvenient and it 
is from two and a half to four years before he 
realizes any great income from his properties. 
Then he may realize in his fourth year 100 per 
cent on his property. You will find from the 
sheet which has been submitted, and which is 
illustrative, that with 100 per cent in his fourth 
year he will pay approximately 48 per cent of 
the entire amount of his profits in the fourth 
year as an excess profits tax under this law, 
On the other hand, the company that has 
eliminated very largely the chances by getting 
the benefit of the law of averages, having a 
large investment scattered over a wide area 
of territory in differ ent fields and having pro- 
duction realizinz 25 per cent a year on his in- 
vestment for four years, also makes a total 
income of 100 per cent and is taxed 16.71 per 
cent under this law as its excess profits tax. 

Now, there cannot be any question, after a 
full study of the act, as it now is, that it 
operates as a very heavy burden upon the 
pioneer and the small investor. Then with the 
high profits tax following, if he discovers oil, 
it makes it almost impossible for him to dis- 
pose of his holdings by way of sale. 

I realize that the important point you gentle- 
men have to consider, and the important fea- 
ture of this hearing, is finding some method to 
solve the problem. The difficulty lies in the 
peculiarities of this industry, and it has con- 
ditions surrounding it and has handicaps from 
the point of view of this legislation that but 
few, if any, other industry has. They are 
probably greater than the lead and zine busi- 
ness. The oil producer, when he finds oil, has 
got to quickly develop his premises for sev- 
eral reasons. If he not do so, the man 
adjoining him will take the oil away from him, 
because oil is of a fleeting nature and would 
get away from him. Again, most oil is de- 
veloped on leases, and if you do not develop 
your lease immediately and economically, the 
lessor can forfeit your lease and you lose your 
property. So you have got to produce the oil 
and bring it to the earth’s surface quickly. 
You cannot postpone it as you can in some of 
the other industries. Therefore, that presents 
a condition that has to be considered, and is 
one whic is peculiar to the oil industry and 
does not exist as to other industries. 

Now, as to the different methods, 
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Shea and the other members of the committee 
have presented in the pamphlet filed with the 
committee the suggestions of the committee. 
There appear to be three methods by which 
this might be handled which seem to us prac- 
tical. In reference to the method that Judge 
Shea suggested of valuation, I hardly thought 
the Congressman from Ohio caught the sug- 
gestion of Judge Shea in that respect. The 
valuation of these properties does not seem to 
us to present any unfairness; that is, to permit 
the owner of these various properties, whether 
he be the discoverer of the oil properties or 
the purchaser of them, before the law became 
effective, to have treated as his investment the 
values of his properties at the time the law 
became effective. This law became effective 
as of January 1, 1917, If a man by taking the 
great hazards of the business prior to that 
time had developed these values, it occurs to 
us as a matter of justice and equity that he 
should have considered as a part of his invest- 
ment these values which he developed just as 
much as the man who had gone out and 
bought the properties after they had been de- 
veloped before that time or after the values 
had been discovered; and one 6f the methods 
presented to you would be a valuation of these 
properties as of January 1, 1917, adding there- 
after to them the additional capital put into 
the business. 

This, of course, would leave newly discov- 
ered properties to suffer some of the inequali- 
ties and injustices of the present law, that 
might be developed subsequent to 1917, and 
they probably would have to be handled, and 
should be handled, upon a different basis. 

Mr. Longworth. Judge, let me ask you 
right there, you realize that such a system as 
you propose applied to industries universally 
would bring in practically no excess profits 
taxes at all? 

Mr. Hayes. No, I do not recognize that at 
all, for the very reason that oil properties that 
have been developed 

Mr. Longworthy (interposing). No; I say, 
if your system was applied to all industries we 
would not get practically any excess profits 
taxes. 

Mr. Hayes. That might be true, or at least 
it might very greatly diminish the revenues. 

Mr. Longworth. Precisely; so that your 
argument is that your particular. industry 
ought to be segregated and a different rule 
applied to it? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir; we take that position. 

The Hazard Mfg. Co., of Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., has just published a very interesting 
book, which thoroughly describes all kinds 
of wire rope, giving tables showing diam 
eter, circumference, price per foot, weight 
per foot, approximate breaking strain in 
tons, proper working load in tons, and 
minimum size of drum or sheave in feet. lt 
is an exceedingly valuable publication, and 
may be had upon request. 
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EUGENE MEYER, JR. 
Who had charge of the n 
the War Industries 
nto the War Finance ( 


n-ferrous metals section 
Board before he was drafted 
ration. 
Lest We Forget! 

During the Third Liberty Loan campaign 
there appeared in a New York paper the 
following advertisement: 

“LEST WE FORGET! 

“He who can forget the 
lie mangled 50 fathoms 
shattered hulk of the 
no reverence tor the 


little ones that 
deep under the 
Lusitania; who has 
lead and their devo- 


tion, no prayer for the dying and _ their 
anguish, no pity for the bereaved and the 
broken; whose is not quickened by 


whose heart 
who reads 


our perils; 


our pains; 


is not softened by 
unmoved of blasted 


homes and wasted ysuntrysides, of deso- 
lated cities and desecrated shrines, of 
heroic Belgium, overrun but not conquered, 
§ epic France and the noble dead that lie 
buried there—the great dead that fought 
and the innocent dead that merely 


wept 


and waited; he who forget these things 


or be indifferent to sacrifices and the 
sorrows, the bereavements and the bur- 
dens of Freedom's Gethsemanes—that man 
is a Hun at heart, for the crimes that none 


hut a Hun can commit, none but a 
forget!” 
\fter a readin 


I 
more desirous tl 


Hun can 


g o you not feel 


in ver of saving to the 
utmost of your capacity and of buying 


War Savings Stamps 
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DR. DOUGLAS CROSSES 
THE GREAT DIVIDE 


DR. JAMES DOUGLAS 


In the passing of Dr. James Douglas, the 
mining fraternity loses one of its noted and 
best beloved members. He had been ill for 
practically three years, but his condition was 
not regarded as critical until two months ago. 
Anemia and other age infirmities caused death. 

Dr. Douglas was pre-eminent in both the 
mining and metallurgical professions. The 
value of his life work to the mining industry is 
inestimable and he probably did more than any 
one else to bring about a clear understanding of 
the principles underlying the science of metal- 
lurgy. 

He was first of all a scholar and a gentleman, 
but he was also a philosopher, philanthropist 
and teacher. A man of the highest integrity, 
honored and respected by all who knew him. 

Dr. Douglas was born in Canada in 1838, 
but had resided in the United States since 1875, 
where he has been prominently identified with 
the copper mining industry. With the late 
Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, he did much original and 
successful work in the hydrometallurgy of 
copper. He was President of the Copper Queen 
Consolidated Mining Company, of Arizona, and 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, of which latter con- 
cern he was President for many years. 

He was an Honorary Life Member of the 
American Mining Congress in which work he 
took an active interest, giving his active co- 


operation and support; he was twice president 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
and belonged to a large number of technical 
societies, 

He was father of Walter Douglas, President 
of the American Mining Congress, and ae of 
the Phelps-Dodge Corporation, James S. Doug- 
las, President of the United Verde Extension 
Mining Company, of Arizona, now in France 
with the American Red Cross, and of Mrs. 
Archibald Douglas, of New York. 

One of his more recent philanthropies was his 
interest and support of the Bureau of Mines 
investigations into the extraction and _ utiliza- 
tion of radium. Together with Dr. Kelly of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, he made 
possible the intelligent research work which 
has resulted in the increased production and 
reduced cost of radium. 

Dr. Douglas has long been regarded as the 
Dean of the Mining Engineers pi his death is 
a matter of deep regret to all who had the 
privilege of knowing him. 


Back the Government 

Few people, indeed, in this country now 
fail to realize that we are fighting a brutal, 
relentless enemy. The indictment against 
the Hun grows stronger every day. He is 
absolutely devoid of pity or chivalry. An 
American correspondent reports a conver- 
sation with a crippled British officer who, 
after a long stay in German prison pens, 
had been exchanged. 

The officer told of men so feeble from 
lack of food and bad conditions as to be 
able scarcely to stand, being forced to work at 
t’e point of a bayonet until they dropped from 
sheer weakness; of badly set gun-fractured 
arms and legs; of soldiers buried to the 
accompaniment of the jeers of German sol- 
diers; of the long journeys of the badly 
wounded without relief of dressings, food 
or water; of wounded prisoners marched 
to exhaustion and then shot down like 
dogs when they no longer could walk; of 
prisoners put into camps where typhus 
raged. 

This is the kind of enemy we are fight- 
ing, and this is why all of us must get 
down and put every bit of our strength 
back of the Government. For one thing, 
we must buy only those things necessary 
to maintain ourselves in the most efficient 
condition. That will give the Government 
more labor and materials for war purposes 
And then with our savings we must buy 
War Savings Stamps. That will give the 
Government current funds with which to 
use labor and materials in the successful 
prosecution of the war. We must do as 
President Wilson asks us to do in his mes- 
sage—pledge ourselves to save constantly 
and to buy regularly government securi- 
ties. We shall then be doing our part. 


gp 
i 


THE 


PLENTY OF STEEL FOR 
OIL WELL SUPPLIES 


Petroleum Operations Not to Be Limited 


by Restrictions Being Made in Use of 
Steel. 


In view of the anxiety which has appar- 
ently arisen concerning the possible effect 
upon the oil producing industry of the gov- 

ernment action in assuming control of the 
output of the steel production of the a el 
try, the Petroleum War Service Board, 
the request of the United States Fuel NG 
ministration, calls the attention of the pe- 
troleum industry to the following consid- 

rations: 

1. While it is true that the Government 
will exercise complete control of the dis- 
tribution of the country’s output of iron 
and steel, that control will be exercised in 
behalf of industries and activities essential 
to winning the war. 

Production of oil and gas, of all kinds 
of oil well supplies used in that production 
or in the pipe-line transportation of the 
same, has been classed by the War Indus- 
tries Board as highly essential to the gov- 
ernment’s program for the prosecution of 
the war. 


This action of the War Industries 
Board, therefore, in arranging to control 
the distribution of iron and steel, should 


tend to improve the opportunities of oil 
producers to fill their requirements, espe- 
cially in those items in which there has been 
an acute shortage, such as wire rope, tubu- 
lar goods and boilers. 

4. At the same time it should be thor- 
oughly understood that every pound of 
steel or other essential commodity that is 
diverted from use in the building of ships, 
aeroplanes and munitions has a proportion- 
ately retarding effect upon the completion 
of the government’s program, and, there- 
fore, no truly patriotic citizen will consume 
these valuable commodities wastefully. 

The letter of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration to the Petroleum War Service 
Committee is as follows: 

“Owing largely to the press reports re- 
garding the action of the War Industries 
Board in taking over the entire steel pro- 
duction of the country for government re- 
quirements and not making clear the point 
that the term ‘government requirements’ 
included all essential requirements not or- 
dered directly by the Government for gov- 
ernment use, a wrong impression has been 
created in the minds of consumers, such as 
oil producers, for instance, and they seem 
to think that the action of the War Trade 
Board is going to have the effect of cur- 
tailing and even shutting off completely 
the supply of these essentials, and this has 
resulted in more or less of a scramble to 
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cover their requirements on orders in ex- 
cess of their real needs and also in the 
hoarding of materials, which, in its turn, 
results in inequitable distribution and proi- 
iteering in price. 

“The effect of the action of the War In- 
dustries Board should be exactly opposite. 
The taking over of the steel production by 
the Government and the allocation of that 
tonnage to essential industries only is cal- 
culated to increase greatly the supply of 
essential products, and, of course, the pro- 
duction of oil and gas and of all kinds of 
oil well supplies used in that production or 
in the pipe-line transportation of same has 
already been classed by the War Trade 
Board as highly essential to the govern- 
ment program in the prosecution of the war; 
therefore, their action is going to be a very 
great assistance in immediately relieving the 
shortage that has existed in a few items, such 
as wire rope, tubular goods and boilers. 

“At the same time it should be thoroughly 
understood that every pound of steel or 
other essential commodity that is diverted 
from use in the building of ships, aero- 
planes and munitions has a proportionately 
retarding effect upon the completion of the 
government’s program, and therefore ro 
truly patriotic citizen will consume these 
valuable commodities wastefully. 

“For obvious reasons, we think it highly 
desirable that this view of the situation be 
thoroughly and promptly disseminated 
among the producers, and we know of no 
better way than to enlist the services of 
the various etroleum war service boards 
in this matter. Can we have your as- 
sistance?” 


Tuckahoe Sets Record 


A new fast pace for coastwise commerce 
has been set by the speed ship Tuckahoe. 
The famous collier, which was built in the 
record-breaking time of 37 days, in the first 
month of her active service, ended June 21, 
has taken four cargoes of coal from Nor- 
folk and Baltimore to Boston. These four 
cargoes have totalled approximately 19,000 
tons. Two round trips a month have been 
the average performances of steamers en- 
gaged in the New England coal carrying 
trade. The fastest round trip of the Tuck- 
ahoe has been 7 days, as against the aver- 
age time of 14% days. The slowest round 
trip of the Tuckahoe has been 12 days, and 
this was due to a change of her crew in 
Boston, delaying her four days in port. 


Give our boys in the 
every fighting chance. 
save to the utmost of 
buy War Savings 


Army and Navy 
Pledge yourself to 
your ability and to 
Stamps. 


— 


HERBERT C. HOOVER 
Mining engineer who rose to the top of his profes- 
sion and who has attained even greater achievements 
as national food administrator. 


Additional Coke Regulations. 


» United States Fuel Administration issued 
ade Hit mal regulations effective June 25 for the 
better control of coke distribution and fixing 
prices at which coke may be sold. The order 
reads: 

The maximum price f. 0. b. cars at ovens per 
ton of 2,000 lbs. for coke made in beehive ovens 
in Cumt verland County in the State of Tennessee 

shall be for blast furnace coke seven dollars and 

twenty-five cents ($7.25), and for 72 hour selected 
foundry coke eight dollars and twenty-five 
cents ($8.25). 

The maximum price f. o. 
ton of 2,000 lbs. for coke made in beehive ovens 
at Ansted, West Virginia, shall be for blast 
furnace seven dollars ($7.00), and for 72 


». Cars at ovens, per 


coKe 


hour selected foundry coke eight dollars ($8.00). 
The ssion ‘72 hour selected foundry 
coke”’ include only coke selected in ac- 


cordance with the usual trade practice for foun- 
dry use, and the » named for 72 hours se- 
shall in no case be charged 


ipments to blast furnaces for smelt- 
1 


for any sl 


ing iron or other metal. 


When you buy War Savings Stamps you 
do not give your money; you loan it at 4 
per cent, compounded quarterly. You help 
your Government, but you help yourself 
even more. 
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FUEL FOR BREWERIES 
RESTRICTED FURTHER 
The United States Fuel Administration, 
after consultation with the War Industries 
Board, has issued a regulation curtailing 
the consumption of fuel in breweries to 50 
per cent of the average annual amount of 
fuel consumed at such brewery during the 
period from January 1, 1915, to December 
31, 1917. 


Allies’ Oil Purchases to be Allocated 


“The United States Fuel Administration, 
through Mark L. Requa, director of the 
Oil division, today announced the appoint- 
ment of A. C. Woodman, director of pur- 
chases of Lubricants of the oil divisions, 
and J. A. Moffett, Jr., secretary of the 
National Petroleum War Service Committee, 
as a committee to allocate oil purchases 
for the Allied governments,” says a fuel ad- 
ministration statement. 

“The object of the appointment of this 
committee is to accomplish the most equi- 
table distribution of the orders of the 
Allies for oil supplies throughout the en- 
tire industry, and at the same time to 
make certain to the Allies a prompt and 
satisfactory source of supply, with as little 
interference as possible with the requirements 
of our own industries. 


SEELEY MUDD 
Active member of the American Mining Congress who 
is doing important war work 
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CONSIDERATION OF WAR 
MINERALS BILL WAITS 


Uncertainty Regarding Recess and the 
Pressure of Legislation Keep Senate 
Committee from Drafting Measure. 


No formal consideration has been given the 
war minerals bill by the Senate Committee 
since the close of the hearings. This has been 
due largely to the possibility of a summer re- 
cess and from the fact that other work of a 
very pressing nature demanded the attention 
of most of the members of the committee. 

When the printed copies of the Senate Com- 
mittee’s hearings on the War Minerals bill are 
in print a document of great interest to all 
mining men will be available. Extracts from 
these hearings were published in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL last month. Some further 
excerpts follow: 

Dr. Geo. Otis Smith. The English have a 
phrase of industries."” They are indus- 
tries that have a larger value to the nation 
than their volume would seem to indicate, such 
as the dye industry, upon which the textile in- 
dustry depends so largely. I think that there 
are some minerals that, in a similar way, could 
be considered ‘‘key minerals.” It is not so 
much what is the value of a little chromite or a 
certain amount of manganese, but the fact that 
the nation’s steel industry depends upon these 
particular materials, the volume of which and 
the value of which is insignificant, as compared 
with the volume and the value of the iron ore 
and coke that goes to make up the steel, so I 
think, if you will allow the expression, the 
strategic value of it, under present circumstances, 
is quite different from the value, as I define it, 
based on what the substances would bring in 
the market. 

Senator Shafroth. Don’t you recognize that 
every political economist regards that the at- 
tempt to fix a maximum price on anything, 
unless that maximum price is very high indeed, 
is so contrary to the principles of politic: il 
economy that it has proven a failure in about 
everything that has been undertaken? 

Dr. Smith. I have lost faith in maximum 
prices, except in critical situations where, as 
you might suggest, there is some possibility of 
there being restraint of a free market. 

I think under such a plan as is proposed in 
this legislation, it would be contemplated that 
the administrative officer would represent both 
the consumer and the producer. In the matter 
of tungsten, I should not expect a maximum 
price to be placed upon tungsten ore. I can 
think of a case where it might be advisable to 
place a maximum price on ferro-tunstgen. One 
of the earliest witnesses before the committee, 
Mr. Moore of St. Louis, brought out the fact 
that the price of manganese ore had not risen 
at all in proportion to the price of the deriva- 


tives. You will probably remember that the 
other day one of the witnesses representing the 
consumers of manganese and the consumers of 
ferro-manganese, as well as the producers of 
ferro-manganese, made the statement, in answer 
to the direct question, that the ore which goes 
to make up a ton of ferro-manganese had in- 
creased or would be increased in value under 
the proposed scale of prices, which is higher 
than the present scale of prices, only $100, 
whereas the current price for ferro-manganese 
had increased over pre-war prices $200. There 
is a derivative going up $200 and the ore that 
goes into that $100. Of course, we must keep 
in mind that there are other increased costs in 
that ton of inio-aennes se, but it would be, 
I think, the function of this administrator to 
see whether or not it might be necessary to put 
not only a minimum price on the ore, but a 
maximum price on the derivative. It might 
not be necessary, but it would be a matter to be 
considered. I do not thi that he would take 
any account of placing that maximum price on 
the manganese ore or tungsten ore. The maxi- 
mum price fixing is lirected simply towards 
some seller of the commodity, with the idea of 
protecting the consumer 

Dr. Smith, I think that we are sympathetic 
with the consumers of pyrite and manganese 
ore, for instance, in their, what seems to us, 
rather tardy change of practice by reason of 
the fact that this was forced upon them by the 
rather stringent act of the Shipping Board for 
which there was absolute necessity. All who 
have studied this problem have not been able 
to foresee exactly how great the demand would 
be upon our resources of raw material. It is 
not simply that the f supply of pyrite 
and of chromite and manganese has been 
shut off in part, but the consumption of these 
materials has increased, so that the burden 
placed upon the domestic supply is larger than 
anyone peer tecntnper On the other hand, I 
think that the manganese production is increas- 
ing rather more rapidly than many thought 


could be possible in this country. 

In those particulars, it is true of all of us that 
our hindsight is better t in our fe resight, and 
even though we realize i that there would be 


some shortage, we could not see and we cannot 
even now foresee what the shortage may be in 
sulphuric acid. That is dependent absolutely 
upon the military demand and there may be at 
any time a large demand upon one of these ma- 
terials that forms the basis for some chemical 
manufacture that will arise by reason of the dis- 
covery of a new gas that is needed at the front, 
or some other material that is needed at the 
front. 

If we compare present day consumption of 
many of these mineral products with the con- 
sumption in 1913 and 1914, we are convinced 
at once that the extent of our necessity could 
not be foreseen at that time. There are some 
materials that have increased in importance in 
this respect, and others that have decreased. 

Take the case of magnesite, of which we exe 
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pected there would be a decided shortage by 
_ ison of the questionable adequacy of the 

California supply to take the place of that that 
had been imported from Greece and Austria. 
That California supply was very largely aug- 
mented by the discovery of large deposits of 
magnesite in 1915, so that in 1917, as has been 
testified by some of the witnesses here repre- 
senting the steel industry, they are satisfied 
with the domestic supply of magnesite for 
refractory uses. 

I would also like to put some emphasis upon 
what I regard as the stabilizing influence of 
control. I think with this power given to the 
government, there would be much less chance 
of the market going against the ore buyer or 
the refiner. At least, you could say that the 
chance of a runaway market would not be 
greater under government control than it is at 
present, and that the stabilizing effect would be 
equally as beneficial to the consumer of these 
products as to the producer. 

I was interested when one of the purchasing 
agents made ~~ statement that he would prefer, 
other needs being equal, a domestic supply of 
his ore, not simply during war times, but after 
the war. He said he would feel safer the 
nearer his supply was to his works. 

In regard to the details of the legislation, I 
do not know that I can add anything to what 
og been or will be said. I think if there is to 
be this stabilizing influence of the government, 
whether that is “exercised through a corpora- 
tion, or throtgh the machinery provided in the 
House bill, there is need of a revolving fund, 
and I think such a revolving fund should be 
larger than the amount in the House bill. I 
have roughly estimated the amount involved 
in the annual turnover of some of these prod- 
ucts, the more important of these minerals 
mentioned in the bill; that is, taking the value 
of the imports and of the domestic production, 
and the amount would be something in excess 
of $170,000,000. Of course, with a revolving 
fund, that might be said to represent the maxi- 
mum that would be needed, but in view of the 
fact that some of these imported ores come 
from some distances and there would be needed 
some time, to finance the operation and the 
handling of the product from point of produc- 
tion to point of consumption, there could not 
be many turnovers of the capital inside of the 
twelve months, but I think that the amount 
stated in the House bill is quite inadequate, as 
compared with what might be necessitated in 
case of need. Of course, whatever amount is 
appropriated, it — be expected that before 
the period covered by the legislation, expired 
most of that would be returned to the ‘Treasury. 

The same criticism has been made of the 
provision which looks towards the possibility 
of government operation in special i where 
a mine is in litigation, or where, by reason of 
ultra-conservative ownership, or, we might 
even think, alien ownership, the property does 
not respond to the present needs for working. 
I think giving the Government power to operate 
and take over such a mine is amply justified by 
the needs as we see them even now. I do not 
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anticipate that there would be a large amount 
of government —— under such authority, 
but I do think that if the Government had power 
to do this there would be some cases in which 
the owner of the property would be more re- 
sponsive to the suggestion that his property be 
operated at once. 

Cornelius F. Kelley. I want to say that so 
far as the Administration officials who are be- 
hind this bill are concerned, that there is no 
question that they enjoy the fullest confidence 
and highest respect and esteem of the mining 
profession and the mining industry. We think 
in that respect we have been particularly for- 
tunate in the Bureau of Mines Directorship, 
both in its initial stages under Dr. Holmes, and 
its subsequent development under Dr. Manning. 
It is, therefore, Mr. Chairman, a matter of 
rather grave concern to me to be obliged to take 
a position that is diametrically and directly 
opposite to that proposed by the proponents of 
this bill and the Administration bureaus that 
have sought its enactment. 

If we assume that it is necessary to pass some 
sort of legislation to meet this situation, is this 
the character of bill that you want to enact 
into law to stimulate the production and to 
encourage the development and promotion of 
enterprise? If this bill will have that effect, 
it will be the most curious working of a psycho- 
logical law that I have ever heard of. If you 
had started out deliberately to do everything 
that could be done by legislative enactment, in 
my judgment, to stifle and to strangulate the 
development of industry, you could have not 
done it more satisfactorily or more completely 
than has been done by the incorporation into 
this bill of some of the provisions of this bill. 

The purpose of this bill is to establish a con- 
trol over the mineral industry. It is said by 
some of the proponents of the bill that that 
control is limited to the specific metals, begin- 
ning with antimony, on page 1, and ending with 
the enumeration contained on page 2; that it is 
not intended to affect the mineral industry, 
except so far as regulatory regulations and con- 
trol of these specific minerals or metals is con- 
cerned. If that is the purpose of the bill, it is 
not so stated. 

I feel that if you are buying things merely to 
give a producer a price, and not because the 
Government has a present or prospective need 
for the metal, it is the same thing, in my judg- 
ment, as guaranteeing a price. I do not think 
you can do it and get away with it. You are 
breaking a fundamental economic law when you 
do it. You may do it and get away with it for 
a while, but you cannot eat these metals. They 
come back to the market ultimately, and the 
price is going to be regulated absolutely by the 
law of supply and demand. I look at it this 
way. Much has been said about guaranteeing 
a minimum price for a period not to exceed two 
years. In the case of a small deposit, parti- 
ally opened up, where they have adequate work- 
ing facilities, a two year contract might be help- 
ful. So far as looking at it in a big way is con- 
cerned, a two-year contract would not be of any 
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onsequence, because you cannot develop or 
equip a property in two years. It cannot be 
done. The ordinary property, where you have 
got to go down in the ground a considerable dis- 
tance, cannot be handled in two years. You 
cannot do it in two years. If the Secretary of 

» Interior contracts for two years in advance 
peer" makes advances to stimulate production, 
he must take a certain amount of metal from 
he hands of the producers. He has got that 
metal and he cannot dispose of it faster than 
the necessities for the metal arise to take it off 
his hands. If there is a deficit in production, 
vou do not need that contract. We would not 
today take a delivery of ferro-manganese to 
the Steel Corporation. If there is a surplus 
in production, = it are you going to do with 
the metal as it is delivered? He will hold it 
until the Pence of this law, six months 
after the war, or until the termination of the 
contract period. If there is any considerable 
stock of it in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Interior, or government officials, it is going to 
be placed back on the market and it is going 
to i liquidated and turned back into money 
and the market has to absorb it. You cannot 
push water uphill. You cannot défy the law of 
gravity. You cannot any more sustain a busi- 
ness that is not nails of being sustained 
the artifice of a guaranteed price, than you can 
do anything along those lines. You cannot do 
any of those things for a continued length of 
time. 


Sundry Civil Bill 


In addition to providing funds for carry- 
ing on the regular work of the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines, the Sundry 
Civil Bill authorized the licensing of all 
who handle platinum and associated met- 
als. The licensing will be handled by the 
machinery already in existence for licens- 
ing explosives. 


Snead Leaves Fuel Administration. 


L. A. Snead, assistant to the United States 
Fuel Administrator, who was formerly in charge 
of the Apportionment and Distribution Divi- 
sion of the Fuel Administration, has resigned. 

Mr. Snead has given his entire time to the 
Fuel Administration as a volunteer and retires 
in order to look after his private interests. 


Import License for Copper Revoked 

The War Trade Board has revoked ali 
outstanding licenses for the importation ot 
copper ores from overseas, except from 
Cuba, except for shipments made prior to 
June 10, 1918. The purpose of this regula- 
tion is to bring about the importation of 
copper matte (copper conc entrates), instead 
of the bulkier crude ore. 

Pledge jeurell to save to the utmost and 
to buy a definite amount of War Savings 
Stamps each month. 


ELECTRICITY TO SAVE 
COAL BURNED AT MINES 


Millions of tons of coal, now necessarily 
consumed in the mining operations, would 
become available for general commercial uses 
should electricity be substituted for steam in 
operating the collieries of the United States. 
Earnest studies are now being made by ex- 
perts in Washington and elsewhere to deter- 
mine what can be done, and quickly, to expand 
electric power developments throughout the 
country, not only, nor even primarily in con- 
nection with coal production, but also and 
mainly to meet the urgent requirements of 
war and other industries. 


Henderson W. Knott to manage the field 
force of engineers and inspectors which is at 
work among the 250,000 power plants f the 
country; carrying out a npaign of instrection 


and inspection designed to bring the use of fuel 
for the production of power to the highest pos- 
sible efficiency and economy. Mr. Knott has 
been the general man: g r of the Morgan Cru- 
cible Company of New York City. 


Licenses for Gypsum Revoked 


The War Trade Board announces in a 
new ruling that all outstanding licenses for 
the importation of gypsum from overseas, 
except such as may be carried upon sailing 
vessels or by the barges allocated for that 
purpose, have been revoked as to ocean 
shipments on and after June 11, 1918. 

No licenses for the importation of plaster 
rock or gypsum from overseas will be is- 
sued except for such shipments as may be 
carried upon sailing vessels or upon the 
barges so designated. 


Prosecutions Ordered. 

Approximately 200 ca violations 
of its orders have been r rred by the United 
States Fuel Administration to th » Department 
of Justice for prosecution. 

A large majority of the 
cases are jobbers who | 
excess of that prescribed Fuel Adminis- 
tration. There are other cases in which oper- 
ators have charged more than the government 
price for coal. 


offenders in these 
ve made a profit in 


Continues in Office. 


H. F. Byrd will continue in office as Federal 
Fuel Administrator for the State of Virginia. 
At the urgent solicitation of Fuel Adminis- 


trator Garfield, Mr. Byrd ; consented not to 
press his resignation tendered some time ago 
on account of Mr. Byrd’s desire to enter mili- 
tary service. 


Protect your soldiers with your savings. 


to 
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was to be furnished the public under the new 
standard came up for discussion, Mr. Requa 
said the public utilities commissions of the vari- 
ous states should settle that matter for them- 
selves—that the Fuel Administration's principal 
interest was in reducing oil requirements to the 
minimum. 

The proposed order would supercede all 
previous standards for candle power and British 
Thermal Unit value in artificial gas. A British 
thermal unit is the amount of heat required to 
raise one pound of water one degree in tem- 
perature. 


Allies’ Oil Purchases to Be Allocated. 

The United States Fuel Administration, 
through Mark L. Requa, director of the Oil 
Division, has announced the appointment of 
Ae CW ‘oodman, director of purchases of lubri- 

cants of the oil divisions, and J. A. Moffett, 
Jr., secretary of the National Petroleum War 
Service Committee, as a committee to allocate 
oil purchases for the allied governments. 

The object of the appointment of this Com- 
mittee is to accomplish the most equitable dis- 
tribution of the orders of the Allies for oil sup- 
plies throughout the entire industry, and at the 
same time to make certain to the Allies a prompt 
and satisfactory source of supply, with as little 
interference as possible with the requirements of 
our own industries. 


MAJ. BENEDICT CROWELL 
. 


Authority on Lake Superior ores, doing war work 
as first assistant Secretary of War. 


WOULD MAKE BRITISH THERMAL 
UNIT STANDARD FOR JU. S. 


The proposed order of the United States Fuel 
Administration, to make a universal British 
thermal unit standard of 528 in the manufacture 
of gas in the United States, was discussed at a 
conference held in the office of Mark L. Requa, 
director of the Oil Division of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. Representatives of the public utilities 
commissions of New York, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, New Jersey, Wisconsin, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts were present, 
together with representatives of the War De- 
partment, Counsel of National Defense and the 
War Service Committees of the gas making 
industry. 

Mr. Requa explained that the purpose of the 
proposed order was to conserve oil, that the 
standard as adopted in the proposed order was 
the same standard as that now in effect in the 
State of Massachusetts, and that this standard 
was for all practical purposes, the standard 
adopted by the French government after an 
investigation extending over a period of years. 
The public utilities commissioners present ex- 
pressed themselves as being entirely willing to 
cooperate in the Fuel Administration's effort to 
conserve oil. Several of them requested the 
privilege of presenting suggestions in writing, 
which they thought would tend to make the 
proposed order more definite. 

When the question of the price at which gas 


F. S. PEABODY 


Coal mining operator drafted for war service more 
than a year ago by Secretary Lane. He is still work- 
ing for the Government at the regular volunteer 
salary of .00274 cents daily. 
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INCREASED ATTENTION TO 
BE GIVEN OIL AND GAS 


Bureau of Mines Sees Need for Extending 
the Service It Is Rendering the Petroleum 
Industry. 


In asking for an increased appropriation 
for the Petroleum Division of the Bureau 
of Mines, Van H. Manning, the director, 
made the following statement to the com- 
mittee 

“Accurate knowledge of the amounts of 
refined petroleum products being produced 
and on hand are now absolutely necessary 
for the effective conduct of the war. Hence 
it is desired to extend the work of the 
Petroleum Division begun during this fiscal 
year in the collection of petroleum refinery 
statistics. At present only one man is em- 
ployed in this work, but the results ob- 
tained since July 1 have provided the only 
authentic statistics that afford the Govern- 
ment and the petroleum industry trust- 
worthy information on the actual amounts 
of refined petroleum products produced and 
in storage. 

“It has been necessary to collect these 
statistics almost entirely by correspondence 
with the refineries. This entails much labor 
and the statistics are often not forthcoming 
until several weeks after the request has 
been sent. To overcome this obvious draw- 
back, petroleum economists should be em- 
ployed to travel through the fields and col- 
lect in person the statistics that now take 
so long to obtain through correspondence. 

“Cooperative work with state govern- 
ments in the inspection and drilling of pro- 
ducing wells on oil properties, with a view 
to preventing waste of oil and gas, during 
the last fiscal year, has been considerably 
extended, but several states have not been 
covered yet, and it is believed that the em- 
ployment of one more practical man thor- 
oughly versed in drilling oil and gas wells 
will be repaid many times by the value of 
the results achieved. At present this work 
is being done in California, Wyoming, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana and Illinois, al- 
though no continuous effort has been put 
forth in the last-named state. The method 
pursued is simply to have the man employed 
act in an advisory capacity in conjunction 
with the state officials in drilling oil and 
gas wells. Thousands of dollars have been 
saved the people of the country by the con- 
servation methods advocated by these men 
and by the close inspection of producing 
and of drilling wells to ascertain the best 
methods to be used in the different oil and 
gas districts. 

“At present, when more efficient utiliza- 
tion of our resources has become imperative, 
especial effort should be made, not only to 


prevent waste of oil and gas, but to insure 
maximum efficiency of oil and gas and prod- 
ucts. For this reason the employment of 
more assistance is necessary in investigat- 
ing refinery methods and practices. 

“Fuel oil has been adopted to a large ex- 
tent by the Navy, and it is being used more 
and more by the merchant marine, the in- 
dustries, railroads, etc. The railroads alone, 
it is estimated, will consume during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, nearly 50,- 
000,000 barrels of fuel oil. Part of this, of 
course, is unrefined crude oil. Gasoline is 
the most important product of crude petro- 
leum and better methods of utilizing it are 
being studied. More efficient use of all our 
products of petroleum is necessary, but con- 
siderable study is needed before proper rec- 
ommendations can be made. Heretofore 
this work has been carried on principally 
by the chemists of the Bureau of Mines, but 
in order to put this work on a firmer footing 
the employment of a fuel-testing engineer 
is recommended during the next fiscal year. 
Some fuel testing is now being done in con- 
nection with the investigations of the Bu- 
reau of Mines to find a more efficient avia- 
tion fuel. This work is being conducted in 
connection with the War Department by 
the chemists of the bureau, and fuel test- 
ing is an important part of it, as the effi- 
ciency of a fuel must be determined before 
the fuel can be recommended for airplane 
motors. 

“The Bureau of Mines is continually look- 
ing forward to our future supply of crude 
oil, for upon it hundreds of industries and, 
in fact, the successful prosecution of the 
war depend. It happens that nearly 40 per 
cent of the petroleum originally available 
in this country has already been used, yet 
we are confronting the problem of supply- 
ing our European allies with large quanti- 
ties of petroleum and petroleum products 
and of meeting the rapidly increasing con- 
sumption in this country. Evidently be- 
cause of the great importance of petroleum 
in the present war, there can be little ques- 
tion as to which side will be defeated if our 
petroleum supply is not maintained. 
Strange as it may seem, the Allies control 
approximately 96 per cent of the world’s 
production of petroleum, whereas the cen- 
tral powers control only 4 per cent. One 
would think that the Allies had much the 
better of the bargain, but this is not true, 
because serious transportation difficulties 
confront this country and the Allies in fur- 
nishing the battle fronts with the necessary 
products of petroleum. On the other hand, 
the battle fronts of the central powers are 
at no great distance from the oil fields. 

“In looking ahead for this necessary sup- 
ply of petroleum, the bureau is making tests 
of the most efficient methods of handling 
the tremendous resources of the West. Un- 
doubtedly the shale-oil industry is to be 
the next great source of crude oil. At the 
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present rate of consumption, all of the oil 
remaining in our oil fields, including those 
on the public domain, is barely enough oil 
to last us thirty years. Consumption is in- 
creasing at a tremendous rate, the needs of 
the war must be met, hence the date when 
oil will be distilled from shale in commer- 
cial quantities grows nearer and nearer. 
For the purpose of continuing and extend- 
ing investigations of oil shale, it is desired 
to employ additional chemical engineers to 
make tests to ascertain the most efficient 
method of obtaining oil from the shale and 
to study the properties and uses of the 
products obtained. 

“Moreover, on account of the installation 
of numerous shale plants, the bureau is be- 
ing called on for practical assistance in 
selecting the proper type of plant and in 
starting the operation of these plants. For 
this purpose it is desired to employ tech- 
nical engineers to study methods of mining 
and milling the shale. Thus the bureau will 
be able to give maximum benefit to the 
shale industry not only in chemical matters 
but in the actual erection of shale plants. 

“Strange as it may seem to the layman, 
much laboratory research work should be 
undertaken immediately to study thor- 
oughly all the different conditions affecting 
the most economic methods of distilling oil 
from each type of oil shale. The most im- 
portant of these conditions are size of 
grinding, temperature, rate and duration of 
heating, the admission of steam and of 
inert gases in the retorts, the effect of dis- 
tillation under pressure, and of catalytic 
agents. Sucha laboratory investigation will 
necessarily involve working out methods 
for analyzing and separating the various 
products of commercial value. It will re- 
quire considerable special apparatus, as 
well as the services of an instrument maker, 
several chemists, and laboratory aids. Lab- 
oratory investigation of this nature is par- 
ticularly the function of a government bu- 
reau, as they will furnish necessary data 
that will not be supplied by any other 
agency. 


PRESIDENT URGES USE OF 
CENTRAL LABOR AGENCY 


The President recently issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“For more than a year it has been our 
pride that not our armies and navies only 
but our whole people are engaged in a 
righteous war. We have said repeatedly 
that industry plays as essential and honor- 
able a role in this great struggle as do our 
military armaments. We all recognize the 
truth of this, but we must also see its 
necessary implications, namely, that indus- 
try, doing a vital task for the nation, must 
receive the support and assistance of the 
nation. We must recognize that it is a 


natural demand—almost a right—of anyone 
serving his country, whether employer or 


employe, to know that his service is being 
used in the most effective manner possible. 
In the case of labor this wholesome desire 
has been not a little thwarted owing to the 
changed conditions which war has created 
in the labor market. 

“There has been much confusion as to 
essential products. There has been igno- 
rance of conditions; men have gone hun- 
dreds of miles in search of a job and wages 
which they might have found at their 
doors. Employers holding government 
contracts of the highest importance have 
competed for workers with holders of simi- 
lar contracts, and even with the Govern- 
ment itself, and have conducted expensive 
campaigns for recruiting labor in sections 
where the supply of labor was already 
exhausted. California draws its unskilled 
labor from as far east as Buffalo, and New 
York from as far west as the Mississippi. 
Thus labor has been induced to move fruit- 
lessly from one place to another, congest- 
ing the railways and losing both time and 
money. 

“Such a condition is unfair alike to em- 
ployer and employe, but most of all to the 
nation itself, whose existence is threatened 
by any decrease in its productive power. 
It is obvious that this situation can be 
clarified and equalized by a central agency 
—the United States Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor, with the coun- 
sel of the War Labor Policies Board as the 
voice of all the industrial agencies of the 
Government. Such a central agency must 
have sole direction of all recruiting of 
civilian workers in war work; and, in tak- 
ing over this great responsibility, must at 
the same time have power to assure to 
essential industry an adequate supply of 
labor, even to the extent of withdrawing 
workers from nonessential production. It 
must also protect labor from insincere and 
thoughtless appeals made to it under the 
plea of patriotism, and assure it that when 
it is asked to volunteer in some priority 
industry the need is real. 

“Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson. Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, sol- 
emnly urge all employers engaged in war 
work to refrain after August 1, 1918, from 
recruiting unskilled labor in any manner 
except through this central agency. I urge 
labor to respond as loyally as heretofore 
to any calls issued by this agency for vol- 
untary enlistment in essential industry. 
And I ask them both alike to remember 
that no sacrifice will have been in vain if 
we are able to prove beyond all question 
that the highest and best form of efficiency 
is the spontaneous cooperation of a free 
people.” 


All you are asked to do is to buy only 
necessary things and then loan—not give— 
your savings to your Government to help 
it fight your war. 
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ORDER COAL EARLY AND 
SPEED UP SHIPPING 


“Every consumer of coal in the United States 
can help speed up the program of the Shipping 
Board by ordering his coal immediately,’’ said 
Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the Shipping 
Board.o 

““No one who has the interests of his country 
at heart,” continued Mr. Hurley, “‘no one who 
wishes to see the submarine pirates swept from 
the sea, and the Prussian hordes beaten back 
from the countries they have devastated, will 
refuse or neglect to do everything in his power 
to accomplish those objects.’ 


Increased Production Urged. 


To the mine-workers and the representatives 
if the coal operators, United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield has addressed letters urg- 
ing all to unite in their efforts to do everything 


possible to increase coal production. 
He wrote: “‘The boys in the trenches are not 
a watching the clock. They haven't the time. 
4 They must do the work before they quit. They 
i don't knock off for holidays. They can’t. 
e There simply mustn't be any shortages here. 
However much the coal miners may be doing 
now, will they not do still more? For I assure 
you ‘and them that we are at a stage in this war 
when every shovelful counts.” 
JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
Noted mining engineer who resides in Washington 
who has been prevented by illness from doing a 
great deal of war work, but who has been of great 
service in advising with some of those helping the 
Government in mining matters. 
DOMESTIC USERS MUST SAVE 
15,000,000 TONS OF COAL 
Fifteen million tons of coal must be 
saved this year in private residences, apart- 
ment houses, churches, schools and com- 
mercial buildings other than factories, ac- 
cording to figures made public by the Bu- 
reau of Conservation, United States Fuel 
Administration. 
The Fuel Administration is now issuing 
directions whereby state and county fuel 
administrators are given a program of ac- 
tion to check up every order for domestic 
coal and curtail orders for excessive ton- 
j : nage. No order will be completely filled 
until approved by the local coal authorities. 
This plan has been in operation in Phila- 
delphia for the last six months under the 
direction of Francis A. Lewis and T. C. 
; Mahady. Mr. Mahady, from the Washing- 
ton headquarters, will make the work 
national. 
: The inspection system exposes the con- 
sumer who has deliberately misstated facts WALTER DOUGLAS 
on his coal order. President of the American Mining Congress. 
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CENTRAL RECRUITING OF ALL 
UNSKILLED LABOR IS BEGUN 


The War Labor Policies Board authorizes 
the following: 

“Plans for the central recruiting of all 
labor needed for war industries have now 
taken definite shape. The United States 
Employment Service will assume charge of 
the recruiting of all unskilled labor. This 
arrangement has been made voluntarily by 
the interests immediately involved. 

“Commenting upon this plan, Felix Frank- 
furter, chairman of the board, issued the 
following statement: 

“‘It is a war measure, designed to stimu- 
late production, to relieve the anxiety of 
the workers of the country, and to lift the 
pressure from industry. Already conditions 
affecting the unskilled workers so essential 
to the production of ships and munitions of 
war have become critical. Neither the men 
nor the plants are capable under existing 
circumstances of doing their best work pre- 
requisite and preliminary to success at 
arms. 

“*The records of the Department of Labor 
show that from 25 to 40 per cent of the 
available common labor is not productively 
employed. Feverish competition rushes 
men and women from place to place, with 
the result that the national energies are 
wasted and the patriotism of the individual 
workers frustrated. The labor turnover in 
the war industries has become intolerably 
great. 


To Restore “Lightless Nights” 


The order of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration curtailing unnecessary light- 
ing, which will go into effect shortly, is far- 
reaching. It forbids wasteful practices in 
outdoor lighting, and especially illumina- 
tion during the daylight hours. As now 
proposed, the order restricts display illumi- 
nation, store-window illumination, electric 
advertising and other forms of lighting 
which in ordinary times are considered 
legitimate merchandising propaganda to 
four nights a week in the eastern states, 
where coal is particularly short, and to two 
nights a week in other parts of the 
country. 
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Keeping Up Quality of Coal 

To more effectually carry out the orders 
of the Fuel Administration relative to the 
clean preparation of coal, twenty-five addi- 
tional inspectors have been appointed. 
These additional insectors will operate in 
the fields out of which is shipped coal for 
the Atlantic ports. They will be charged 
with the special duty of providing the 
highest quality of coal for the use of ships 
transporting men and materials through 
the submarine zone, for which purposes it 
is desirable that only the best coal be fur- 
nished. The slowing up of ships in the 
submarine zone by reason of poor coal is 
fraught with the gravest danger, and the 
Fuel Administration will hold all shippers 
strictly accountable for the quality of 
coal shipped to tidewater for bunkering 
purposes. 


CARRANZA POSTPONES 
OIL LAND DECREE 


President Carranza, of Mexico, has issued a 
decree extending until July 31, the time for the 
presentation of titles and claims by oil land 
owners and lessors. The decree recites: 

“Whereas, the term fixed by article 14 of 
the impost tax law upon lands and petroleum 
contracts for the owners and last concession- 
aires to present before the Department of In- 
dustry, Commerce and Labor the manifesta- 
tions respectively of their non-contracted 
lands and of those contracted as well is near 
its expiration, and as it has not been possible 
yet to present the above manifestations, it 
has been deemed convenient to give an op- 
portunity to all those interested to take ad- 
vantage of the preference given by said article 
postponing prudentially the sanction therein 
prescribed. In the case that only the last 
concessionaries may present a manifestation 
regarding contract lands, as established in 
said article 14, if these concessionaires do 
not manifest within the prescribed term, there 
shall result damage to the previous conces- 
sionaires and the proprietors of the petroleum 
lands. The term prescribed in article 14 of the 
tax law to make their manifestations and en- 
joy the preference established in this article, 
is hereby extended to the following persons 
until the 3lst day of July of the present year: 

1. The proprietors of petroleum lands who 
have not leased them or in any manner con- 
tracted for the exploitation of the solid natural 
hydrocarbons, liquids or gases, and who may 
wish to exploit them on their own account or 
to preserve the preferential right for their 
exploitation. 

2. The last concessionaires of the exploita- 
tion right by means of the contract referred to 
in article 1 of said law, which may serve only 
to preserve the preferential right for the ex- 
ploitation of the lands which they have con- 
tracted. 

3, If the last concessionaires of the ex- 
ploitation right do not present their manifesta- 
tions within the prescribed term, they shall be 
considered as deprived of any right of prefer- 
ence, and within the two following months 
from the date mentioned in article 1 the pre- 
vious intermediary concessionaires and the 
proprietors of these contracted lands may file 
their manifestations, in order that the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Commerce and Labor may 
give the preference among all the claimants of 
the last cessionary of the right of exploitation 
of the sub-surface. 

Manifestations made by proprietors or ces- 
sionaires that do not comply with the provi- 
sions of articles 3 and 4 respectively, shall be 
rejected. 

The tax law of the 19th of February of the 
present year is declared void in all that may 
conflict with this decree. 
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COAL MINES MAINTAIN 
12,000,000-TON STRIDE 


While the reports of bituminous coal pro- 
duction for the week ended June 22, fur- 
nished the Fuel Administration by the United 
States Geological Survey indicate a sharp de- 
cilne compared with the preceding week they 
still indicate that the mines have adjusted 
their stride to a basis of 12,000,000 tons a week. 
This weekly output is not far below the aver- 
age necessary to provide the tonnage neces- 
sary to meet the estimated requirements of 
the country. 

The significant fact is disclosed in the re- 
port of working conditions for the week ended 
June 15, that the record coal production regis- 
tered during that week, was accomplished 
without any enlargement of the working forces 
at the mines, That is to say, the output of 
the mines was materially enlarged by the in- 
dividual efforts of the men at work and while 
the tipples worked approximately 3 per cent 
less hours in the week, the men were doing 
more to keep the tipples busy. In view of 
the efforts being made to enlarge production 
by appeal to the men to do their best, this 
indication of their response is gratifying to 
the Fuel Administration. 

The output of soft coal (including lignite 
and coal made into coke), for the week ended 
June 22, is estimated at 12,016,000 net tons, 


Week of Tons 


a decrease compared with the preceding week 
of 610,000 net tons or 5 per cent, and an in- 
crease over the corresponding week of 1917 
of 701,000 net tons or slightly over 6 per cent. 
Revised figures upon the output for the 
week of June 15, place the production at 
12,626,000 net tons. Former report showed 
12.571,000 net tons. 

The average production per working day 
during the week of June 22, is estimated at 
2,003,000 net tons, as against 2,104,000 net 
tons during the previous week, and 1,888,000 
net tons during the corresponding week 
of 1917. 

The falling off in production is reported 
from all producing districts. Shipments 
from Ohio and Alabama decreased the 
most, amounting to 7 and 12 per cent, re- 
spectively. Central and Western Pennsyl- 
vania shipments decreased 4 per cent. 

Anthracite shipments for the week of 
June 22, amounted to 41,170 cars, being a 
decrease of 790 cars or 1.9 per cent. 

A compilation of the bituminous coal 
production during the present coal year, 
showing the output by weeks, the percent- 
age of full-time capacity of the mines and 
the percentage of full-time lost on account 
of car shortage is as follows: 


Percentage 
Pt. | of full time lost 
Full-time output on account of 


car shortage 


April 6 (Mitchell Day).......... 9,317,000 61.9 12.5 
11,825,000 76.6 11.2 
June 1 (Decoration Day 10,747,000 70.6 8.4 
12,626,000 79.7 10.9 

Total for 12 weeks.......... 137,705,000 


WORKING CONDITIONS FOR WEEK OF JUNE 15 

During the week of June 15, during which 
week coal production reached its highest 
mark, the mines operated up to 79.7 per cent 
of their full-time output. The percentages 
of full time lost are accounted for as fol- 
lows: Car shortage, 10.9 per cent; tabor 
shortage including strikes, 4.7 per cent; 
mine disability, 3.0 per cent; “no market,” 
0.3 per cent; all other causes, 1.4 per cent. 
Compared with the previous week, the 


mines produced a smaller percentage of 
their full-time output, though the total 
production was enlarged. This is attrib- 
uted to no other cause than actual increase 
in capacity due to more regular working by 
individual men. That is to say, although 
the tipples worked approximately 3 per 
cent less hours in the week, more men were 
in the mines producing coal. 

Insufficient car supply hampered produc- 
tion in many of the important coal-produc- 
ing fields, notably [llinois, Ohio, Western 
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Pennsylvania, Somserset County, High 
volatile district of West Virginia, Cumber- 
land-Piedmont district, Northeastern Ken- 
tucky, and in the western states. Illinois 
also reported labor shortage. Car shortage 
based upon full time capacity in some of 
the districts ranged as high as 28 per cent. 


Is Your Life a Hard One? 


Do you people at home feel at times that 
this war has made your life pretty hard? 
Read what an American correspondent 
writes about one of our boys who had been 
doing his duty: 

“In a little field hospital west of Mont- 
didier I stopped at the bedside of an Ameri- 
can boy, one of those victims of the Ger- 
man mustard gas, with which the Huns 
are making all their present gains. His 
eyes were matted with yellow pus and he 
could not see. His face was _ terribly 
burned. His lips were swollen and purple. 
His whole body had been turned the color 
of an Indian, and portions of it looked like 
melted flesh, as though it had _ been 
liquefied. 

“The fighting had been renewed all along 
the American lines, and German wounded 
had begun coming into our hospitals. I 
said to this soldier 

“*The boys are getting their revenge for 
you fellows tonight.’ 

He smiled through his seared lips, and 
in a voice so faint that I had to bend down 
to listen, he gasped: 

““God! I wish I was 
7em!’” 

Do you still think your life a hard one? 

Help support that boy and the hundreds 
of thousands of others doing their duty. 
Buy War Savings Stamps to the limit of 
your capacity. 


back there with 


“Government Price” Is Maximum 


In order to clear away any misunderstanding 
that may have been caused by use of the words 
“government prices” in connection with coal 
supplied railroads, and explaining that any 
shipper may sell coal for less than the govern- 
ment price, United States Fuel Administrator 
Harry A. Garfield has issued the following 
ste itement: 

“It is represented to me that a misapprehen- 
sion has arisen in cert 1in quarters as to the 
meaning of the words ‘government price’ used 
in the press notice —_— by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration and approved by the Director General 
of Railroads, on May 24. The government 
prices for coal are maximum prices, and it 
follows, as a matter of course, that any con- 
sumer, including the railroads, may purchase 
for less than the government price, provided it 
it mutually agreeable. The preferential car 
supply has been discontinued and will not be a 
consideration of the contract or understanding.” 
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J. E. SPURR 
Geologist who just has taken over the direction of 
the investigation of war minerals being conducted 


by the Bureau of Mines. 


Electric Siren 

The Federal siren is an electrically oper- 
ated sound signaling device, which is made 
in various sizes, according to the intensity 
of sound desired. The purpose of the Fed- 
eral siren is to give a distinctive penetrat- 
ing warning which will be unmistakable 
under all conditions. The machines are 
used for innumerable purposes. The large 
double-head type instruments are used 
principally in towns and villages having 
volunteer fire departments as a general 
alarm in case of fire to call out their men. 
The siren makes an ideal instrument for 
this purpose on account of its peculiar 
penerating tone, which cuts through all 
local noises, giving an unmistakable signal. 
This size machine is also used quite largely 
among the mining people, especially in 
coal fields as a starting and quitting sig- 
nal. A great many of the modern mines 
are fully electrically operated and have no 
means of telling their men the starting and 
quitting time. The Federal siren is an 
admirable instrument for this work on ac- 
count of its peculiar penetrating tone, which 
is easily recognized through the noise of the 
other machinery. 
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Cc. D. WOLCOTT 


Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, under 
whose direction an important work in minerals is 
being done. 


More Lightless Nights 

The United States Fuel Administration is 
confronted with the immediate necessity for 
further conserving coal used in the manufac- 
ture of electrical current and illuminating gas. 

An order is in preparation which is to take 
the place of the so-called “lightless night” or- 
der of November 13, which was suspended by 
the Fuel Administrator on May 1 by reason of 
the daylight saving law, and the fact that the 
general conservation program of the adminis- 
tration was deemed sufficient notice to the 
country that coal and the power derived from 
coal must be conserved in every possible way. 

It now appears that in every city and village 
of the country, from which statistical and 
other reports have been gathered, electricity 
is being wasted in large quantities in the pro- 
duction of light for advertising, street, and 
store illumination, and other similar purposes. 
The country needs now—and for the whole 
period of the war will need—more coal than 
it can possibly produce and transport. 

Confronted by this condition, the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator will order radical reductions in 
the quantity of coal consumed in the manu- 
facture of electricity and illuminating gas used 
for the purposes specified. 


Make every day a thrift day and help 
your Government end the war days. 


ALPINE MADE MEMBER OF 
LABOR POLICIES BOARD 


The Secretary of War has appointed John 
R. Alpine, vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and president of the United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters of 
the United States and Canada, as special ad- 
visor to the War Department’s representative 
on the Labor Policies Board. 

Mr. Alpine will be advisor to Stanley King, 
assistant to the Secretary of War, who has 
been appointed to represent the War Depart- 
ment on the Labor Policies Board. 

Mr. Alpine has been a member of the Can- 
tonment Adjustment Commission since its or- 
ganization in June, 1917. This commission 
has passed on all controversies arising in the 
building program of the War Department. In 
this position he has rendered valuable services 
to the Government. 


New Administrator for Ohio 


The United States Fuel Administration an- 
nounces the appointment of Joseph H. Frantz, 
of Columbus, as state fuel administrator for 
Ohio. Mr. Frantz is vice-president of the 
Columbus Iron and Steel Co., and vice-presi- 
dent of the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association. 
He is president of the North American Steam- 
ship Company. 


BERNARD BARUCH 


Chairman of War Industries Board. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF WAGES, 
HOURS, UNDER CONSIDERATION 


In view of the conferences now in prog- 
ress concerning the stabilization of wages, 
hours and conditions of work, in order to 
enable America to produce as rapidly as 
possible the materials urgently needed by 
the armies overseas, the War Labor Poli- 
cies Board has appealed to all interests in- 
volved to await the formulation of these 
policies. 

Chairman Felix Frankfurter in drawing 
attention to the request of the Policies 
Board said: 

“The elimination of the lost motion in 
America war industry is imperative if the 
men and women of this country are to do 
their full duty by our fighters in France. 

“The standardization of working con- 
ditions is the next necessary step in the at- 
tainment of this end. 

“The Policies Board is proceeding with 
all speed commensurate with the magni- 
tude of the interest to substitute reason- 
able and just conditions for the confusion 
now so costly. It has thereforé called upon 
the departments and boards it represents 
to refrain from making any changes which 
would jeopardize the success of the greater 
war policies. In making this request it 
assures all concerned that nothing drastic 
is contemplated and that no affirmative 
action will be taken until every interest 
has been properly consulted and every rele- 
vant point of view considered. Consulta- 
tions have already been arranged with the 
representatives of organized labor, of in- 
dustrial management, of the governmental 
departments and all other agencies con- 
cerned. 

“The following resolution expresses the 
sense of the Board: 

“*Whereas the War Labor Policies Board 
was appointed to establish harmony in 
those industrial matters, on which the 
governmental departments were agreed 
that there should be unity of action, and 

“*Whereas the War Labor Policies Board 
has now under advisement methods of 
standardizing wages, hours, and conditions 
of labor in establishments engaged on war 
work, and is now, with that dispatch com- 
patible with the importance of the inter- 
ests involved, conferring on war labor 
policies with representatives of organized 
labor, of industrial management, and of 
governmental departments, and other agen- 
cies, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the War 
Labor Policies Board urgently requests 
the departments and boards represented 
on it to refrain from making changes, pend- 
ing the standardization now under con- 
sideration. 

**Representatives of the Department of 
Labor, Agricultural Department, Emer- 


gency Fleet Corporation, Food Adminis- 
tration, Fuel Administration, Navy Depart- 
ment, U. S. Shipping Board, War Depart- 
ment, and War Industries Board were 
present.” 


CAMPAIGN TO INCREASE COAL 
OUTPUT HEADED BY J. B. NEALE 


An intensive campaign to increase the pro- 
duction of coal and coke has been inaugurated 
by the United States Fuel Administration. 
United States Fuel Administrator Garfield an- 
nounced the organization of the Production 
Bureau of the Fuel Administration, to be 
headed by James B. Neale, who has been acting 
as anthracite advisor to Mr. Garfield. The 
new bureau will take over and expand the vari- 
ous Fuel Administration activities directed 
toward increasing the volume of coal mined 
and coke produced. 

The work in behalf of bituminous production 
must be greatly speeded up. 

Although a weekly average of about 11,700,- 
000 tons of bituminous coal was produced dur- 
ing May, the coal requirements of this war year 
have increased to a point where a shortage of 
coal is practically certain. This shortage may 
reach 50,000,000 tons. 

To avoid shortage, the weekly average must 
be raised about 1,000,000 tons for the rest of 
the current coal year. That part of the short- 
age which cannot be met by increasing produc- 
tion must be overcome by conservation and 
limitation in the use of coal. 

The new Production Bureau will undertake 
to increase the efficiency of individual mines 
and miners, in both the bituminous and an- 
thracite industry in order to accomplish the 
greatest possible output with the labor and 
mining facilities now available. Up to this 
time the output of coal has been limited by the 
railroad car service. Through the Production 
Bureau the Fuel Administration will be pre- 
pared to take full advantage of any increase in 
car service which may be made available. 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURE 
CUT TO 25 PER CENT 


Fuel Administrator Garfield states that the 
general question of curtailing the manufacture 
of pleasure automobiles is now in the hands of 
the Steel Section of the War Industries Board. 
The Fuel Administrator, however, feels re- 
sponsible to limit the amount of fuel used in the 
manufacture of pleasure automobiles to what- 
ever extent the national situation demands. 
Mr. Garfield made it plain even if steel is avail- 
able for a larger production, he will be compelled 
to limit the fuel for the manufacture of pleasure 
automobiles in the season 1918-19 to not over 


25 per cent of that consumed for this purpose 
in the season 1917-18. 

This curtailment does not affect the manu- 
facture of trucks or other cars for war use, nor 
the enormous amount of other war material 
which the automobile companies have already 


undertaken for the Government. 
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JOSEPH LIETER 


Whose active intellect frequently is being called upon 
to help solve the many business problems which con- 
front those in charge of mining work in Ww ashington. 


Retail Price in Northwest Cut. 


Material reductions in the prices to be paid 
for bituminous coal by consumers in the North- 
west were announced by the United States 
Fuel Administration. The Fuel Administra- 
tion issued an order fixing the prices for bitumin- 
ous coal shipped from any Lake Michigan or 
Superior dock to purchasers buying in carload 
lots from June 1, 1918 to April 30, 1919. 

Following are the maximum prices f. o. b. 
cars at the dock: Coal from Youghiogheny, 
Fairmont, Greensburg, Westmoreland, No. 8 
Seam Ohio, and Hocking and Pomeroy fields, 
lump, $5.80; run of pile, $5.55; screenings, 
$5.30; Harlan, Thacker, Kenova and Kanawha 
fields, lump, $6.30; run of pile, $6.05; screenings, 
$5.80; Pocahontas, New River and Tug River 
fields, lump, $6.30; run of pile, $6.05; screen- 
ings, $6.05. 

» The former lake dock prices for the fields 
effected by today’s order were: 

> Youghiogheny, Fairmont, Greensburg and 
Westmoreland county fields, lump, $6.60; run 
of vile, $6.40; screenings, $6.20; No. 8 Seam, 
Eastern Ohio fields-lump, $6.40; run of pile, 
$6.20; screenings, $6.10; Hocking and Pomeroy, 
Ohio fields, lump, $6.60; run of pile, $6.40; 
screenings, $6.20. 


The Government needs your money; you 
need the stamps. 


RESTRICTION ON LABOR 
IMPORTATION REMOVED 


To assist in meeting the present shortage 
in unskilled labor, Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son has issued a departmental order tem- 
porarily removing restrictions on the im- 
portation of Mexican labor to be used in 
certain specified occupations. 

The order went into effect June 20, and 
provides that during the present emergency 
condition Mexicans entering the United 
States to engage in agricultural pursuits, 
in railroad section maintenance and in lig- 
nite coal mining will be exempt from the 
head tax, literacy test and contract labor 
provision imposed by revious rulings. 


Monazite on Restricted List 


The War Trade Board in a new ruling 
(W. T. B. R., 145) has placed monazite sand 
upon the list of restricted imports. All 
outstanding licenses for its importation 
have been revoked as to shipments from 
abroad after June 20, 1918. Special ar- 
rangements have been made covering the 
importation of the minimum necessary 
quantities required for consumption in the 
United States during the remainder of the 
calendar year of 1918. 


SAMUEL A. TAYLOR 


Prominent member of the Mining Congress who is the 
engineer adviser to the Fuel Administrator. 
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IRON ORE PRICE 
ADVANCED 45 CENTS 


Increased Freight Rate and Higher Mining 
Costs Behind New Quotation for Raw 
Material 


Because the steel requirements of fabricators 
in the Chicago district and of shipbuilders on 
the Pacific coast rapidly are outstripping the 
capacity of mills selling on Chicago basis, and 
because heavily increased costs of mining iron 
ore in the Lake Superior region might mean 
a falling off in ore production, the War In- 
dustries Board has made, and the President 
has approved, two important changes in the 
list of maximum prices on coke, ore, pig iron, 
and steel products. Aside from these vital 
modifications, the present prices are to be con- 
tinued for the quarter beginning July 1. 

These two changes, which were announced 
following a meeting here of the steel and 
steel products committee of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, pig iron producers and 
ore interests, with the price-fixing committee 
of the War Industries Board, are the elimina- 
tion of Chicago as a basing point on plates, 
shapes, and bars and the increasing by 45 cents 
of the base price per gross ton on Lake Su- 
perior ore, f. o. b. lower lake ports. While 
not the only factor, increased freight rates 
contributed largely to these revisions in the 
price list. The elimination of the Chicago 
base was reached with little difficulty com- 
pared to the troubles the ore men experienced 
in winning an advanced price. 

Steel manufacturers came to Washington 
armed only with the request that Pittsburgh 
be made the sole basing point for plates, shapes, 
and bars. The independent ore producers were 
prepared to wage a hard battle for a higher 
quotation on their product while the pig iron 
men, already feeling the pinch of the earlier 
cut of $1 per ton on all grades of iron except 
foundry, came with the intention of letting 
the ore men get only as small an increase as 
possible. Neither the ore or pig iron men 
would comment on the question, but it is 
known the ore advance is less than had been 
hoped. 

The ore producers, who were headed by 
John A. Savage, president of John A. Savage 
& Co., presented a brief before the price-fixing 
committee, which previously had been sub- 
mitted to the iron and steel manufacturers, 
showing losses, based on the increased freight 
rates which became effective today, averaging 
51.48 cents per ton for the five principal ranges. 
Upon that fact, the 45 cents advance will re- 
duce the loss of the operators in the Mesabi 
range to 25.6 cents, in Gogebic to 52.6, in Mar- 
quette to 5.6, and in Menominee to 4 cents. 
Cuyuna producers will operate at a profit of 
5.4 cents. 

For some time past, in fact, ever since Sep- 
tember 22, last year, when the Chicago base 
was established, there has been dissatisfaction 


with Chicago as a basing point, dissatisfaction 
on the part of both eastern and western manu- 
facturers who earlier had believed there would 
be an advantage in the arrangement. Actual 
practice, however, has demonstrated that the 
old recognized custom of basing sales Pitts- 
burgh was more satisfactory. The recent ac- 
tion was simply undoing what was done at the 
first price meeting, as far as the three products 
are concerned. The prices now are steel bars, 
2.9 cents, shapes, 3 cents, and plates, 3.25 cents, 
all f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 

While the dissatisfaction has long been felt, 
it really took the McAdoo 25 per cent freight 
rate advance to bring action on the elimina- 
tion of the Chicago base, according to opin- 
ions here. The maintenance of a single base 
is believed to work to the advantage of both 
eastern and western mills. At any rate, the 
fact that plate and shape makers in the Chicago 
district have been unable to meet the demands 
of the western shipyards and the middle west- 
ern fabricators, and that this excess tonnage 
has been alloted through the east, showed the 
unfairness of forcing eastern makers to sell 
on a western basis. 

Freight rates also played an important part 
in the ore advance. The McAdoo order of 30 
cents per net ton from mines to upper lake 
ports added 33.6 cents per gross ton to the 
costs of the mine operators who sell f. o. b. 
lower lake locks. The industries board’s 
agreeing to an increase at all, was with the 
understanding embodied in the anouncement, 
that in case of further increase or decrease in 
rail or lake rates, the ore prices will be modi- 
fied accordingly. The increase of 45 cents a 
ton now means an advance of 90 cents per ton 
in the cost of making pig iron. This is in addi- 
tion to other pig iron costs and the reducing 
of the basic pig iron base price from $33 to 
$32 on April 

The official announcement of the changes is 
as follows 

“The has approved the agreement 
made by the price-fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board with the representatives 
of the iron ore, pig iron, and steel interests, 
that the maximum prices now prevailing on 
iron ore, pig iron, and iron and steel products 
be continued in effect for the three months 
ending Sept. 30, 1918, with the following ex- 
ceptions : 

“1. Lake Superior iron ore: Base prices of 
Lake Superior iron ore delivered to lower 
lake ports are increased 45 cents per gross 
ton on and after July 1, 1918, subject to the 
following condition: These increased prices 
are based on the advances in rail freight rates 
effected June 2 25, 1918, and on the present lake 
rates and in the event of any increase or de- 
crease in either rail or lake rates said prices 
shall be increased or decreased accordingly on 
all deliveries made during the continuance of 
such increased or decreased freight rates. 

“2. On and after July 1918, the basing 
point for steel bars, shapes, and plates will 
be Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“No new contracts calling for delivery of 
any of the above commodities or articles on 
or after Oct. 1, 1918, are to specify a price 
unless coupled with a clause making the price 
subject to revision by any authorized United 
States government agency, so that all deliveries 
after that date shall not exceed the maximum 
price then in force, although ordered or con- 
tracted for in the meantime. It is expected 
that all manufacturers and producers will ob- 
serve the maximum prices now fixed.” 

Gary, chairman of the steel commit- 
tee, was chief spokesman for the steel men. 
With him were James A. Ferrell, president of 
the United States Steel Corp.; W. J, Filbert, 
treasurer of the steel corporation; E. A. S. 
Clarke, president of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co.; A. F. Huston, president of the Lukens 
Steel Co.; J. A. Campbell, president of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; James A. 
Burden, president of the Burden Iron Co.; 
Willis L. King, vice-president of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co.; L. E. Block, vice-president 
of the Inland Steel Co.; A. C. Dinkey, presi- 
dent of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.; 
Eugene G. Grace, president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; H, G. Dalton, of Pickands, Mather 
& Co.; James B. Bonner, vice-chairman of the 
institute’s Subcommittee on Distribution; A. 
A. Fowler, Rogers Brown & Co.; F. J. Hall, 
vice-president of the Central Iron and Steel 
Co,; H. G. Moore, of the Keystone Steel & 
Wire Co.; Clarence H. Howard, of the Com- 
monwealth Steel Co.; Thomas K. Glenn, of 
the Atlantic Steel Co.; C. D. Dyer, of W. P. 
Snyder & Co.; E. W. Mudge, of E. W. Mudge 
& L. ’Rownd, of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co,; J. V. W. Reynders, of the Ameri- 
can Tube & Stamping Co.; W. Vernon Phillips, 
chairman of the subcommittee on scrap; W. H. 
Smith, of the Tennessee Pig Iron Association, 
and Roy A. Rainey, and Scott Stewart, of the 
W. J. Rainey estate. 

Robert S. Brookings, chairman of the price- 
fixing committee, was spokesman of the gov- 
ernment group, which was composed of J. 
Leonard Replogle, steel director; Paul Mack- 
all, assistant to Mr. Replogle; J. C. McLauch- 
lan, chief of the pig iron section; George N. 
Armsby, of the tin section; P. F. Taussig, of 
the federal tariff commission; W. B, Colver, 
of the federal trade commission; Lieut. Col. 
R. H. Montgomery, and Capt. W. L. Mc- 
Cleary, of the War Department; Commander 
John Hancock and Lieut. Commander S. R. 
Fuller, of the Navy Department; W. S. Blau- 
velt, coke director, and F. J. Herman, his as- 
sistant; Alexander Legge and Hugh Frayne, 
of the War Industries Board; Francis Walker 
and W. W. Wooster, steel cost accountants of 
the federal trade commission, and others. 


War Savings Stamps help provide that 
“Force, force to the utmost, force without 
stint or limit, the righteous and triumphant 
force which shall make right the law of the 
world,” which President Wilson says must 
be used against our enemies. 


NEW INDUSTRIES BANNED 
IN CONGESTED EAST 


The following is authorized by the War In- 
dustries Board, the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration and the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration : 

A policy has been adopted and made effec- 
tive for preventing further increase in the 
volume of war orders and the number of es- 
tablishments handling them in the area known 
as the congested manufacturing and trans- 
portation district. This district comprises the 
New England states; eastern and southern 
New York; Pennsylvania as far west as Wil- 
liamsport and Altoona; all of New Jersey and 
Delaware; eastern Maryland, not including 
Baltimore. 

Exceptions to this policy will be made 
only if unavoidable through inability other- 
wise to provide for war needs. 

The congested district comprises those 
eastern states in which so large a propor- 
tion of war industries is located as to make 
it difficult to supply all with necessary raw 
material and fuel. This difficulty obtains 
because coal for those industries is mined 
in the territory west of the Allegheny 
mountains. It must be carried into this 
congested district by a limited number of 
railway lines and by ships from Hampton 
Roads and Baltimore. 

The amount of coal, therefore, which can 
be transported into this congested area 
during any one season is limited, and is an 
entirely separate problem from the pro- 
duction of coal. However, much coal is 
mined in western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio, only so much is available 
for this congested district as the railroads 
and ships can transport into it. 

A careful analysis of the possible coal 
movement shows that the increased indus- 
trial activity in those eastern states has 
created a requirement for coal which ex- 
ceeds the limit of possible transportation 
of coal, plus necessary materials for manu- 
facture. A map of the congested and re- 
stricted district has been issued to all govern- 
ment departments, 


Gas Coal Restricted to Gas Uses 


By an order of the United States Fuel 
Administration,, owners and operators of 
docks on Lake Michigan or Lake Superior 
are prohibited from distributing gas coal 
except to persons engaged in the manufac- 
ture of gas or in the operation of by- 
product coke plants, unless under special 
permit issued by the Distribution Division 
of the United States Fuel Administration. 

The order further stipulates that no gas 
coal shipped or distributed from Lake 
Michigan or Lake Superior docks shall be 
used for the purpose of generating steam 
without a similar special permit. 
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PRIORITY IN COAL DISTRIBUTION 
IS PUT INTO QPERATION 

Plans for the distribution of coal within 
the various states have been formulated 
and put into operation by the United States 
Fuel Administration. This plan is designed 
to define the responsibility and authority 
vested in the state fuel administrators for 
the distribution of the coal allotted to their 
respective states, subject to general instruc- 
tions issued from time to time from Wash- 
ington. 

The War Industries Board will decide 
what consumers shall have preference in 
securing coal; but the United States Fuel 
Administration has been asked to assist 
in the compilation of complete preference 
lists of obtaining reports and recommenda- 
tions on individual firms from the state and 
local fuel administrators. 

The crux of the new distribution plan lies 
in the compilation of these preference lists. 
All consumers of coal, except domestic con- 
sumers, will be recorded under the follow- 
ing classifications: 

(a) Railroads. 

(b) Army and navy, together with other 
departments of the federal government. 

(c) State and county departments and in- 
stitutions. 

(d) Public utilities. 

(e) Retail dealers. 

(f{) Manufacturing plants on War Indus- 
tries Board’s preference list. 

(g) Manufacturing plants not on War 
Industries Board’s preference list. 

The first six classes will be given prefer- 
ence in coal shipments in cooperation with 
the plants of the War Industries -Board. 

The distribution of coal to consumers in 
the first two classes will be handled from 
Washington. Washington will also super- 
vise shipments to a few vitally important 
plants. 

The list of consumers entitled to prefer- 
ence as established by the War Industries 
Board will be obtained through a ques- 
tionnaire sent to every manufacturing plant 
in the country using more than 500 tons of 
coal annually. This list, when compiled, 
will furnish to each Fuel Administration 
district representative in the producing 
fields which supply the various states, and 
with these lists to guide them, together 
with weekly reports which will be required 
from each manufacturing plant, the state 
and local fuel administrators and district 
representatives will give their particular 
attention to building up proper stocks of coal 
at all essential war plants. 

In order to control the distribution of 
coal to domestic consumers and industrial 
plants by retail dealers, the dealers will be 
required to make a special report to the 
state fuel administrators, and from these 
reports deliveries to manufacturing plants 
not on the preference list can be curtailed 
when necessary. 


Under this plan of distribution, each con- 
sumer should arrange for shipments from 
the same source of supply as last year, if 
possible. If diversion of coal for the war 
program, or the zoning system will not per- 
mit this, the consumer should make every 
effort to form new connections, preferably 
under a contract arrangement, wherever a 
supply is available, before calling on the 
state fuel administrators for assistance. 

Weekly reports to the state and United 
States Fuel Administration will show the 
actual shipments of coal to the various 
classifications of industries. 

The plan is designed to fix definitely the 
responsibility and authority of the state 
fuel administrators. It provides for a com- 
plete system of reports for interchange of 
information between consumers of coal, 
state fuel administrators, district repre- 
sentatives and the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration. 

Complete lists of the preferred industries 
in every community in every state will be 
available as soon as the reports’ are 
compiled. 


Power Plant Saving Campaign Launched 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
announced the appointment of administrative 
engineers as follows: 

Thomas R. Brown, Pittsburgh, for the west- 
ern half of Pennsylvania. He was formerly 
special engineer with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company. 

George R. Henderson, Philadelphia, for the 
eastern half of Pennsylvania. He was for- 
merly consulting engineer with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 

Edward N. Trump, New York, for the state 
of New York. He has been the vice-presi- 
dent of the Solvay Process Company. 

W, R. C. Corson, Hartford, for New Eng- 
land. He has been actively engaged in prac- 
tice as a consulting engineer. 

These engineers, with others who are await- 
ing formal appointment, are in W ‘ashington 
today in consultation with officials of the Fuel 
Administration in charge of conservation. 
Others attending the conference, which will 
go on for several days, are M. S. Hopkins, 
Columbus, Ohio; O. P. Hood, chief mechanical 
engineer of the Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh; 
Professor H. P. Breckenridge, Yale Univer- 
sity, and H. H. Stoek, professor of mine en- 
gineering, University of Illinois. 

Although the efforts of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration to increase production have resulted in 
a record output of bituminous coal for the 
past several weeks, the Fuel Administration 
is determined to supplement its efforts toward 
speeding up production by a carefully planned 
conservation program. 

The principal question under consideration 
at this conference is the waste of coal in the 
250,000 industrial power plants of the country, 
and the means of cutting this waste short off, 
in order that approximately 20,000,000 tons of 
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coal will be available for war and non-war in- 
dustry in domestic consumption. 

The system extends into all states east of 
Mississippi River, and all of Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, and Minnesota. In laying the founda- 
tion for the organization—work which has 
been in progress for many months—it has 
been anticipated that this work will be a per- 
manent service of the Government. From 10 
to 20 per cent of the coal now used can be 
saved by correct operation of the steam power 
plants, using their present equipment, and 

without the delay or expense involved in the 
installation of new or improved apparatus. 

The administrative engineers will work un- 
der the general supervision of state fuel ad- 
ministrators, 

The system comprises certain fundamentals 
as follows: (1) Personal inspection of every 
power plant in the country; (2) classification 
and rating of every power plant, based upon 
the thoroughness of which the owner of the 
plant conforms to recommendations; (3) re- 
sponsibility of rating to be based upon reports 
of inspectors, who will not express opinions, 
but will collect definite information. 

State Fuel Administrators, in their judg- 
ment, may entirely or partially shut off the 
consumption of coal by any needlessly waste- 
ful plant in his territory. 

Inspectors are furnished from one or more 
of the following sources: (A) Inspectors of 
steam boiler insurance companies; (B) State 
factory inspectors; (C) engineering students 
from technical colleges; (D) qualified volun- 
teers. 

In this campaign of practical accomplish- 
ment the slogan of the Fuel Administration is 
“Maximum Production with Minimum of 

Naste,” the object being to operate all indus- 
tries at full capacity but at the same time to 
make every pound of fuel perform its maxi- 
mum service in power, light and heat. 


New Prices for Tennessee 


Tennessee (Blue Gem coal, mined in 
Campbell county by operators who are 
members of the Tri-County Blue Gem Coal 
Operators’ Association)—Mine run, 
prepared sizes, $3.80; slack or screenings, 
$2.40. 


$3.55 ; 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company |! 
ling ‘omple te information 
d operation of their 
catalog is beauti- 
howing a number of successful 
lem of lowering coal from 
places on the mountain side to tipple 
or loading tracks is a simple problem when the 
Jeffrey system is used. Practically no power is 
required to operate it and no skilled operator is 
required. A free copy may be 
ing by writing to the 
, 958 North Fourth St., 
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INDUSTRIES URGED TO FILL 
QUESTIONNAIRES PROMPTLY 


The United States Fuel Administration 
through its Distribution Division is urging all 
industrial concerns using five hundred tons or 
more of coal annually to be prompt in filling 
the questionnaire that has been sent to them, 
as, without this information, the State Fuel 
Administrators cannot list them properly. 

The purpose of the questionnaire is to settle 
without dispute what industries are entitled to 
places on the preference list which, according to 
Judge Edwin B. Parker, Priorities Commis- 
sioner of the War Industries Board, will be 
served with coal in amounts sufficient to take 
care of their current requirements before any 
distribution to other customers is made. 

The preference list already established by 
the War Industries Board is being re-classified 
so as to establish degrees of preference. The 
first degree of pen has already been de- 
termined and includes railroad fuel, steamship 
bunkers, exclusive of pleasure craft, and by- 
product plants. The second, third and fourth 
degrees of preference are for the present being 
considered as one group only, and no differen- 
tiation will be made between them until the 
complete reclassification has been made. 

Delay in furnishing the information asked 
for in the questionnaire forces delay in com- 
pleting the new preference lists and this, in 
turn, delays the proper working of the distribu- 
tion plan. Only to those plants which make 
the reports asked for, promptly, can the coal 
necessary for continued operation be assured. 


Preparing for Gasolene Conservation. 


The United States Fuel Administration, 
through Mark L. Requa, director of the Oil 
Division, has issued the following statement in 
regard to — 

“Up to the present time there has 
ficient supply 
ments; but in 
shortage, s 
sidered by the Oil 
istration, 


been suf- 
of gasolene to meet all require- 
order to be prepared for any 
should it arise, plans are being con- 
Division of the Fuel Admin- 
in cooperation with the automobile 


industry and the National Petroleum War 
Service Committee, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the most satisfactory method gaso- 


lene conservation. 
“Tt is not expected in any event that it will 


be necessary to restrict normal consumption 
for freight vehicles; and provided there is a 


ble conservation by all 
may not be necessary to seriously 
pleasure cars and motor boats. 
“It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
ramount use for gasole ne is for war "‘purpos es 
of which requirements will be supplied. The 
volume of this will largely govern the situation, 

“It seems possible that rational conserva- 
tion by the public will render g overnment ac- 
tion unnecessary. 


reasona concerned, it 


‘interfere with 


pa 


all 
Ail 


The philosophy of the W. 
Save, Save. 


S. S. is save, 
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MINERAL PRODUCTS MUST 
PAY HIGHER FREIGHT RATES 


The following is an abstract from the order 
increasing freight rates: 


Commodities. 
Coal— 
Where rate is 0 to 49 cents per ton 
Where rate is 50 to 99 cents per ton 
Where rate is $1 to $1.99 per ton 
Where rate is $2 to $2.99 per ton...... 
Where rate is $3 or higher per ton 


Where rates have not been increased 
since June 1, 1917, the increase to be made 
now shall be determined by first adding to 
the present rate fifteen (15) cents per ton, 
net or gross as rated, or if an increase of 
less than fifteen (15) cents per ton, net or 
gross as rated, has been made since that 
date, then by first adding to the present 
rate the difference between the amount of 


Commodities. 
Coke— 
Where rate is 0 to 49 cents per ton 
Where rate is 50 to 99 cents per ton 
Where rate is $1 to $1.99 per net ton 
Where rate is $2 to $2.99 per net ton 
Where rate is 


3 or higher per ton.... 


thy 


Where rates have not been increased 
since June 1, 1917, the increase to be made 
now shall be determined by first adding to 
the present rate fifteen (15) cents per ton, 
net or gross as rated, or if an increase of 
less than fifteen (15) cents per ton, net or 
gross as rated, has been made since that 
date, then by first adding to the present 
rate the difference between the amount of 


Commodities. 
Ores, iron.... 


Bullion, base (copper or lead), pig or slab, 


That rates from producing points in the 
states of Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
and Washington to New York, N. Y., 
shall be sixteen dollars and fifty cents 
($16.50) per net ton with established dif- 
ferentials to other Atlantic seaboard 
points; and 

Rates from points in Colorado and El 
Paso, Tex., to Atlantic seaboard points 
shall be increased six dollars and fifty 
cents ($6.50) per net ton. 

Separately established rates used as factors 


30 cents per net ton of 


(a) Commodity rates, both interstate and 
intrastate, on the following articles, appli- 
cable on carloads, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, shall be increased by the amounts 
set opposite each: 


Manaaee 15 cents per net ton of 2,000 pounds 
eae aaa 20 cents per net ton of 2,000 pounds 
eeeewa 30 cents per net ton of 2,000 pounds 
rere 40 cents per net ton of 2,000 pounds 
$ ices 50 cents per net ton of 2,000 pounds 


that increase and fifteen (15) cents per ton, 
net or gross as rated; and to the rates so 
constructed the above increases shall now 
be added. 

Where rates from producing points or to 
destinations have been based on fixed dif- 
ferentials in cents per ton, such differen- 
tials to be maintained, the increase to be 
figured on the highest rated point or group. 


Increases. 


eee 15 cents per net ton of 2,000 pounds 
.......25 cents per net ton of 2,000 pounds 
aedea'es 40 cents per net ton of 2,000 pounds 
cisesun 60 cents per net ton of 2,000 pounds 
cs i 75 cents per net ton of 2,000 pounds 


that increase and fifteen | (15) cents per ton, 

net or gross as rated; d to the rates so 
conuinealad the above increases shall now 
be added. 

Where rates from producing points or to 
destinations have been based on fixed dif- 
ferentials in cents per ton, such differen- 
tials to be maintained, the increase to be 
figured on the highest rated point or group. 

Inereas 
2,000 pounds; except 
that no increase shall be made in the 
rates on ex-lake ore that has paid one in- 
creased rail rate before reaching lake 
vessel. 


Twenty-five (25) per cent, except- 
in making through rates to the Atlantic 
seaboard shall be increased in amounts 
sufficient to protect the through rates as 
above increased. 


Montana’s Fuel Administrator 


United States Fuel Admini stration announces 
the appointment of Martin Gerry as Fuel Ad- 
ministrator for Montana. Mr. Gerry is a civil 

ngineer of high standing and has been acting as 


ta st of the fuel committee of Helena, 
Montana. 
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MINING ENGINEERS 
MEET AT DINNER 


War Problems Discussed when Men Prom- 
inently Affiliated with the Industry are 
Guests of American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 


war were 
last 
the Amer- 
Ingineers with Van H. 
Bureau of Mines in 
many matters of military 
the was not 
1S as fol lows: 

H. i. Hoover, 
V. Norris, 
Saunders, Raymond 
atman, A. R. Ledoux, W. 

. Brunton, F. G. Cottrell, H. 
> M. Howe, Charles F. Rand, 

\ 7 W. Richards, B. B. Thayer, 
P.N Moor re, , George D. Barron, Edwin Ludlow, 
ley Stoughton, Hennen Jennings, Walter 
R. M. Catlin, J. V. N. Dorr, Karl 
lers, Van H. Manning, Edgar Rickard, is 
forgan Clements, George Otis Smith, E. W, 
cer, C W. ae Thomas T. Read, George 
Rice, Cc. H. N George K. Burgess. 
Oliver Bowles, D. A. Lyon, Philip S. Smith 
D. F. Hewett, George Steiger, F. F. Grout, E. 
V. Shaw, N. H. Darton, J. B. Umpleby, H. 
Foster Bain, Edson S. Bastin, H. C. Morris, 
E. F. Burchard, W. C. Phalen ; :B 
C. Scrugham, J. E. Pegue, E. E. Olcott, 
Chester Sidney Paige, Paul M. 
Tyler, Richard H. Vail, a G. White. 
A. H. Fay, F. L. Garrison, E. M. Chance, H. R‘ 
Putnam, Lieut. W. H. Whitties, G. S. Holm- 
quist, R. R. Hornor, J. M. Hill, Spencer R. 
Logan, G. W. Coggeshall, Lieut. R. D. Willets 
x, Moulton, W. R. W 
C. XK Leith, Maj 


arranged bv 


Ohio has published a most comprehensive 
and attractive booklet 
battery locomotives. It is illustrated and 
shows all parts and accesnetios for loco- 
motives The  bookle is handsomely 
printed and copies may be had upon re 


The Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, 


concerning storage 


JOURNAL 


D. W. BRUNTON 


David William Brunton, former president 
of the American Mining Congress, now is 
head of the committee of engineers which 
acts in connection with the Inventions 
Board of the War Department. 

Mr. Brunton was born in Ayr, Canada, 
June 11, 1849, and received his preliminary 
education in Toronto. He then began the 
study of mining engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

He first came before the public eye 
through his mining work at Aspen, when 
he founded the sampling house of Taylor & 
Brunton. Many mills in this country, Can- 
ada and Mexico were built by him, and he 
soon became recognized as an authority 
on mining problems. 

Mr. Brunton is a member of the Royal Geo- 
raphical Society, of the Colorado Scientific 
Society, and many other scientific and engi- 
neering associations 

Mr. Brunton served with distinction upon 
the Board of Directors of the American Min- 
ing Congress for a number of years, and was 
elected president in 1912 at the Spokane con- 
vention, to which he was appointed as special 
government delegate by President Taft. 

Previous to the appointment, Mr. Brun- 
ton had given four inventions to the war de- 
partment. Most of his other inventions are 
concerned only with the mining industry. The 
Brunton pocket mine transit is, perhaps, 
the best known of his products. 
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eric E. Wright, F. W. Paine, J. E. Johnson, Jr., 
A. C. Leisenring, E. C. Harder, Lieut. R. E. Mc- 
Connell, Prof. B. L. Miller, C. O. Lindberg, 
J. E. Spurr, H. A. Beuhler, Lieut. C. H. Palmer, 
Jr., Edmond Newton, H. S. Mudd, H. F. Bain, 
H. D. McCaskey, Jay P. Wood, W. H. Lanagan, 
Fred H. Legge, Louis M. Zach, Toner Antisell, 
Clyde P. Ross, W. Murray Sanders, Spencer 
Miller, W. A. Cowan, A. D. Groff, Geo. H. 
McCarty, F. W. McNair, Geo. Armsby, Thi 
C. Cranwell, G. H. Ashley, Col. O. L. Perry, 
Captain Berry, Gardner F. Williams, B. ¢ 
Butler, David White, Thomas Cox, W. A. 


CURRENT FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


sills of interest to the mining industryto honorably discharged soldiers, sailors and 


which have been introduced since our last 
report are as follows: 

S. 4701, by Mr. Owen.—Making punish- 

able during the time the United States is 
at war, lurking or trespassing upon or about 
the premises of any oil refinery, oil-tank 
farm, oil pipe line, oil well, gasoline plant, 
etc., without lawful right. Persons con- 
victed of such unlawful act to be fined not 
more than $100 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. Referrred to Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
S. 4738, by Mr. Lewis.—Authorizing the 
President to purchase an acreage of coal 
lands, not to exceed 125,000 acres, to con- 
tain average recoverable coal tonnage of 
7,000 tons per acre, at not to exceed 2 cents 
per ton, to be acquired in the state of West 
Virginia. The bill also authorizes the 
President, in connection therewith, to pur- 
chase the pronerty of the Virginian Railway 
Company. Coal mined from the above- 
mentioned lands to supply the Army and 
Navy; the purchase of the railway to in- 
sure prompt and adequate delivery. The 
appropriation for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this bill not to exceed $115,000,000. 
Referred to Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce 

S. 4760, by Mr. Kenyon.—To deny the use 
of mails to persons or concerns employing 
child labor in a mine or quarry under the 
age of 16 years, or in any mill, cannery, 
workshop, factory or manufacturing estab 
lishment children under the age of 14 years 
Mail addressed to persons employing chil- 
dren under the specified ages to be so 
stamped and returned to writer. Bill re 
ferred to Committee on Postoffices and 
Post Roads. 

S. 4671, by Mr. Owen.—To prevent inter- 
state or foreign commerce of any article or 
commodity the vroduct of any mine or 
quarry which is the product of children 
under the age of 16; or any article or com 
modity of any mill, cannery, workshop, 
factory, etc., the product of children under 
the age ol 14 Referred to Committee on 
Interstate Commerce 

H. R. 12210, by Mr. Sulzer.—Authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior, in his discre 
tion, to restore to entry and dispose of 
such reserved spaces of land in Alaska as 
are deemed by him as not necessary for 
harborage uses and purposes. Referred to 
Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 12031, by Mr. Smith of Idaho.—To 
give preference right of employment on 
construction work on United States recla 
mation projects and preference right of 
entry on the public lands within such projects 


marines. 
H. R. 11984, by Mr. Helm.—Providing for 
the fourteenth and subsequent decennial 
censuses, which will include a census of 
mines and quarries of the United States. 
It will cover the 1 i location of each 
establishment, character of organizati 
form, amount of capital actu 


or other 


invested, 


number of proprietors, firm members, co- 
partners and officers, and the amount of 
their salaries; number of emploves and the 
amount of their wages tities and cost 
of materials used in manufactures: princi- 
pal miscellaneous expenses: quantity and 
value of products: ring 
the year; character a powet 
in 1 cha acte ma- 

employed R uttee 
on the Census. 

H. R. 12453. by Mr. Masor Th 
persons employed in any mine 
mder the age f 
shall pay to the Ll States 
for each day for ea s so 
Referred to the Co yn Labo 


“AND—STILL GOING” 
rO ALL TO WHOM THESE "ERE PRESENTS MAY 
COME, 


Greetings, Health and Apostolic Benediction 
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COPPER PRICE ADVANCED 
TO TWENTY-SIX CENTS 
New Price Went Into Effect July 2 and Will 
Continue Until August 15. 


Subject to the approval of the President, 
I Committee of the War In- 
in conference with repre- 
he industry, has fixed the 
at 26 cents per pound, an 
6 cents, the price formerly 
> goes into effect July 2, and 
til August 15. 


MINING CORPORATIONS PAY 
922 PER CENT OF INCOME TAX 


ining corporations, totaling 11,968, 
of which 5,393, or 45.06 per cent, operated 
at a profit during 1916, according to an in- 

I ‘ statement from the Treasury. 


More half of all engaged 
1 54.94 per cent, to be exact—lost 
1 é ing the year. The profits of the 
succe companies, of course, are far in 


excess of ee losses of the unsuccessful 
igures being $798,883,349 net 
profits for 5 303 yrporations and losses of 
$70,773,408 for 6, companies. Mining cor- 
porations,paid 9.22 per cent of the total i 
come tax 


575 


The total gross receipts for all coal pro- 
orporations reporting to the Treas- 
ury for the year aggregated $760,228,187 
Of this sum, the 1,833 companies operating 
at a profit received $674,408,541, and the 865 
anies operating at a loss received 
$85,819,646. Figures covering x the operations 


of the corporations \ which made a pront are 
as follows Gross income, $ $674, 408,541; to 
tal deductions (operating expenses, et 


3.325.711; net income, $121,082,830. On 
the net income there was paid a normal tz 


(the only tax then imposed by the Feder 


Government, as the per od ante tes the 
var revenue law of 1917) of $2,399.00) 
gre ome $85,819,646. expe 
$104,541 980 of $18.722.33 
net ome erefore, « 60: 
$102 ,560,494 

ihe t t g 
« t ‘ re 
t te a. 5 
i € oper te af 7 at 
( 5 4 

‘ 7 23: 
52 t Ke 
131 t 48: M4 63 

$72 R20] ‘ $46,614 


ing a deficit for all companies of $22,813; 
Ohio, 161 at a profit, 57 at a loss; Oklahoma, 


25 at a profit, 16 at a loss; Pennsylvania, 


441 at a profit of $45,627,760, and 203 at a 
loss of $12,062,577, showing a net profit of 
$33,565,183 for the industry in the state, or 
approximately $50,000 for each company en- 
gaged in mining coal; Tennessee, 57 at a 
profit and 34 at a loss; Texas, 11 at a profit, 
14 at a loss; Utah, 13 at a profit, 6 at a loss; 
Virginia, 29 at a profit, 15 at a loss; Wash- 
ington, 14 at a profit, 22 at a loss; West 
Virginia, 321 at a profit, 83 at a loss; Wyom- 
ing, 12 at a profit and 6 at a loss. 


PLATINUM SITUATION 
CAUSE OF APPREHENSION 


The newest type of slacker, and one who 
is doing his country a great amount of 
harm, is the man or woman who buys or 
even encourages the purchase of platinum 
jewelry, according to the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior. For the coun- 
try is and for many years will be desper- 
ately in need of the scarce and precious 
platinum in its industrial work, and must 
have it if the war machine is to go full 
speed ahead. 

A plan proposed by the federal officials 
would stop the use of platinum in jewelry, 
not only for the war but for all time. 
Officials of the Government who are in 
close touch with the situation are filled 
with apprehension as to the future “eg 
of platinum. As far as can be learned, is 
believed that, aside from the large cr Sante 
of platinum metals in the form of manu 
factured jewelry, a large part of which is 
in private ownership, there is less than 25 
per cent of the normal stock of unmanufac 
platinum in this country available for 
the needs of the war. 


Bureau of Gas Plants Created. 
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GAS MASKS NOT SUITED 
FOR USE IN MINE GASES 


Mining men who are familiar with the 
oxygen mine rescue apparatus used by res- 
cue men at mine explosions have been mak- 
ing inquiries of the Bureau of Mines as to 
whether or not the military masks worn by 
the soldiers as a guard against poison gas 
attacks would not be serviceable at 
disasters. The military mask is so m 
lighter in weight and therefore so much 
easier carried that the miners are wonder- 
ing if they cannot be used instead of the 
heavier Oxygen mine rescue apparatus. 

In answering queries of this character Mr. 
George S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer of 
the Bureau, has the following to say: 

“Military gases which may be discharged 
from pipe, or in later usage through the 
agency of shells, are poisonous in character, 
and perhaps may be immediately irritating to 
the eyes and skin. On the other hand, these 
gases being discharged in the open air are 
rapidly diluted so that high concentrations 
are generally only momentary except in 
dugouts which must be cleared by fannir 
out. Moreover, there is never a material 
deficiency in oxygen. 

“The mine atmosphere after explosions 
or during fires contain the highly poisonou 
carbon monoxide gas, one of the most dif- 
ficult gases to absorb chemically, and may 
be in high degrees of concentration for a 
long period, and also what is more impor 
tant, there is usually so serious a deficiency 
in oxygen particularly after explosions that 
even if there were no poisonous gas pres 
ent a man could not live. 

“It is self-evident, therefore, that the pu 
pose of the military mask is to absorb the 
poisonous gases present and these gases 


are sometimes very complicated in compos! 
tion and a great variety of them are used 
The supplying of oxygen other than at 
mospheric oxygen is not necessary. On the 
other hand, the first requisite of the mine 
rescue apparatus which ts used at the milt 
tary front in tunneling operations compels 
the supply of sufficient oxvgen, viz: 20 pet 
cent of the atmosphere and the exclusion of 


high concentrations of gases. Hence t 
necessity of having the apparatus selt-con 
tained shutting off all the external atmo 
sphere 


“It may further aid in explaining the sit 
uation to state that very large numbers ol 
the regular mine rescue apparatus 


by the enemy and th 
Allies of the United States in tunnellin 


ire being ised 0 


ind centra-tunnelling operations as well as 
other spec il purposes 

“A third serv requiring special appara 
tus is the Aviation Service There are no 
poisonous gases to contend with, but the 
need is for oxygen to supply the deficiency 
at high altitudes The conditions are 


nd the apparatus would be of no 
ithe r 

l, ther e seen that so far as 
escue 1e recovery work is 
1 it is t nsider that the 
military masks e used as a substi- 
hey value for the purpose, 
gl 1 certain changes a commercial 
form may be de ed which may be adapt- 
able for use in special gases or vapors in 
metallurgical plants. Mr. G. A. Burrell of 
the Bureau is now rking out the problem 
of such a commercial mask, but it must be 
understood that special absorbents will be 
required for special gases which calls for a 
knowledge of th 2xa atmosphere in 
which the men w Id use the masks 

would work.’ 


War Substitutes 


Economy for Wast 


Cooperation f riticism 

Knowledge of Prices for Gossip About 
Proftts. 

Cornmeal and Oatmeal for Wheat Flour. 

Fish tor Bee i j i yn 

Vegetable Oils \ i ats. 

The Garden Hoe re | f Stick 

forr t 

Pert ) hance \ “4 = 

Service tor 5S 

Patriotic Push Yeevish Puerilities 

Perishable for Pres ible Foods. 

Greater Pro 1 German Peace 


Conservatio 4 ersatio 
Common Sense ( Gossip 
Marketing for 1 ; g 
Producti Oo $s 


IMPORTS OF CHROME ORE 

ARE CUT TO 53,500 TONS 
n pursuance of the ge eral policy of ton- 
nage conservat War Trade Board 


Nas introduced res Ss upon t 


I 
portation of chron ind chromite from 
Overseas In a new “4 W > R., 12 
Che sources of the h supply are numer 
is and are believe ipable of exter 
sive development e for interim 
i Is pe levelopment 
sucn € SITS Luda te 
> 
ila, Newfou a se ll 
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21 1010 
to March 31, 1919, a New Caledonia 
p to 10,000 tons pri December 31, 1918. 
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PLAN FOR PRIORITY IN STEEL 
SUPPLY iS PUT INTO EFFECT 


The War Industries Board has adopted 
the following: 

“Be it resolved, by 
Board, That th 
reached as a result 
between a committee 
American 


War Industries 


ing agreement, 


terences 


the same is hers 
approved, to ome 
“Whereas, a care 
of supply in conne 
and rapid eas 
ucts has cony 
Board of the necessi 
servation of the available supply of trot 


and steel products, on the one hand, and 


2) the expansion of existing sources and 
levelopment of ne sources of supply of 
iron and steel p1 ts, on the other hand 
and 

“Whereas, the proc rs of iron and iro 


and steel produ 
this conclu 


and 


hed by the said board 


have expressed their I 
cooperate with the sa 


whole-heartedly 
board in its efforts to provide for promptly 
meeting the direct and indirect war ur 


ments of the United States and its 
iron and products; 

“Now, therefore 
agreed by the Comittee on 
Products of the American Iron and Stee 
Institute and the War Industries 
that no pig steel 
products shall he 
cept as follow 

“(1) By priorit 
Priorities Division of the 
Soard; or 

“(2) After 
been issued for or 
pig iron and of steel manufactured produ 


steel 
understood an 


Steel and Stee 


iron 


shipped or! delivered 


certificates issued by the 


priority cer 
filled, 


may utilize such raw materials and 1 
facturing capacity, if ar as they m: ' 
available, to fill orders of their « t er 


not covered by priority certinicate 
vided such orders are 
schedule of purposes entitled to prefere: 
treatment as determined by the ] 
Board, as follow 


“Ships.—Incl id ng de 


rine chasers 

“Aircraft 

“Munitions, Military and Naval Su ‘ 
and Operations.—Building construct 
government needs. Equipment for same 

“Fuel.—Domestic consumptior Mi 
facturing necessities named here i 
stuffs for humaz ons ption plant 
handling same. Feeding stuffs for dome 
fowls and animals, and plant h; 
same 

“Food and Collateral ndustrie 
tools, utensils, implements, machinery at 


equipment require i or pre luctior ar 
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vesting and distribution, milling, preparing, 
canning and refining foods and feeds, such 
ft foods and feeds, binder twine, 
etc. Products of collateral industries, such 
as fertilizer, fertilizer ingredients, insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Containers for foods 
feeds. Collateral products. Materials 
and equipment for preservation of foods 
ind feeds, such as ammonia and other re- 
frigeration supplies, including ice. 
“Clothing.—For civilian population. 
“Railroad or other necessary transporta- 
equipment, including water transpor- 


as seeds o! 


1 


‘Public utilities serving war industries, 
\rmy, Navy and civilian population. 

“Provided, however, whenever the Priori- 
ties Board shall have promulgated and cer- 
tified for observance to the producers of 
pig iron and steel manufactured products a 
revised preference list, no surplus materials 
or capacity after filling or providing for all 
orders covered by priority certificates shall 
be used to fill 


non-priority orders, save 
ch as are placed by industries or plants 
embraced within such preference list; and, 


producer 
products 
1 of ez 
end of each week, ending with 
midnight Saturday thereof, prepare and 
forward to the Director of Steel Supply of 
the War Industries Board a detailed state- 
ment of all shipments made during such 
t covered by priority certificates. 
turther resolved that should any 
lucer of pig iron or of steel 


“Resolved, further, That each 
g iron and steel manufactured 


t the 


Mmanuatac- 
surplus 


tured products have any l was ma 
after fill- 
priority cer- 


all orders embraced within 


manufacturing capacity 
ing (a) all orders covered by 
the schedule of purposes entitled to prefer- 
placed by industries or 
within the revised preter- 
been promul 


gated and certified by the Priorities Board, 


ence treatment or 


ence list, after it shall have 


the: such even such surplus materials 
| ay be disposed of by such pro- 
er < manutas Irer to other customers 
ect to the approval in writing of the 
Jirector Steel Supp first had and ob 
ne 
t 1t further esolved that the Director 
Steel Supply and a committee appointed 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
nt miakea careful study of the 
preset and prospective iron and steel re 
( re ent f each and every department 
and age { the Government of the United 
State and of its Allies, and the capacity 
‘ ron produc g and steel manufac 
turing plant of the I nited States to meet 
rec re ents and present to this 
Board a early a racticable (1) a re port ot 
the findings together with (2) recommen 
da of easures, 1f any, which should 
ve taken to stimulate and increase the pro 
auction ot ron and of iron and steel pro 
ducts in order to meet the direct and in 


| 
i 
1 
t the lal ymicur in 
| — 
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direct war requirements and the demands 
of industries of exceptional or national im- 
portance. 

sernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War 
Industries Board, in authorizing the publi- 
cation of the accompanying resolution of 
that board, embodying an agrement with 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
stated that the purpose of the board in tak- 
ing this action was to insure the direct and 
indirectwar requirements of the United 
States and its Allies being fully met, after 
which whatever surplus production there 
may be shall be equitably distributed among 
the industries not engaged in war work. 


SEEK TO STABILIZE 
CRUDE OIL PRICE 


Petroleum Committee and Fuel Adminis- 
tration Anxious to Work Out Plan That 
Will Stimulate Maximum Output 


The National Petroleum War Service 
Committee has been asked by the Oil Di- 
vision of the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration to cooperate in the development of 
a comprehensive plan to stabilize the price 
of crude oil and to establish definite and 
fixed differentials for the various qualities 
of crude. 

The War Service Committee is making 
a thourough study of the subject, and with 
the assistance of its Advisory Committee 
is consulting the various factors in the in- 
dustry with a view to suggesting a plat 
which will stimulate maximum output and 
give reasonable earnings. 

M. L. Requa, director of the oil division 
of the United States Fuel Administration, 
in a letter to A. C. Bedford, chairman of the 
National Petroleum War Service Commit 
tee, in keeping with the policy which the 
Government has been following since the 
creation of the committee, states his beliet 
that such a program can best be outlined 
by the committee rather than by the Gov- 
ernment, because such a program “involves 
the welfare not alone of the producer but 
of all branches of the business.” 

“Any plan,” said Mr. Requa, “will prove 
unsatisfactory at this time that fails to 
recognize that petroleum is one of ou 
most vital national necessities to be dealt 
with not as a problem of production, trans 
portation, refining or marketing, but rathe 
as a whole the component parts of which 
must concede and provide tor the necessi 
ties of all the other parts.” 

Mr. Requa suggests consideration of the 
Calitornia plan under which a base 


price 
is established for 


oil ot a given gravity with 
additions for every degree of higher gravy 
itv and deductions for every degree o 
lower gravity than the established standard 


“But,” adds Mr. Requa, “I believe the 
committee should approach the problem 
without much if any suggestion from the 
division; keeping in mind, however, the 
one general thought that it is desirable to 
have the oil indu as a whole, firmly 
committed to certain reasonable and stabi- 
lized base prices with certain manufactur- 
ing differentials and regulations that will 
permit of reasonable and maximum output 
without adding to the price of the finished 
product. 


‘That some such program must of neces- 
sity be made effective shortly | believe 
goes without saying. Pending the discus- 
sion of this matter and report of the com- 
mittee which | shall hope to receive, I shall 
expect that existing premiums and distri- 
bution of crude oil will remain unchanged 
as a voluntary action of the industry rather 
than due to any order of this department.” 


Mr. Requa had, on May 17, suggested that 
competition in the paying of premiums 
over and above the established price for 
crude oil production should be discouraged. 


The special occasion Y raising the subject 
at this time is that several instances of in- 
creased price, due to competition, have 
come to the attention of the oil division, 
forcing belief in the necessity that some 
volunatary action be taken by the industry 
to establish definite and fixed differentials 


for crude of various qualities. 

Mr. Bedtord, chairman of the National 
Petroleum War Service ee, in mak- 
ing public receipt trom Mr. 
Requa, said 

“The National Petroleum War Service 
Committee ts only too eager to cooperate 
with Mr. Requa in seeing to it that com- 
petition in the payment of premiums should 


e, eliminated. We feel 


be, as tar as possiD 


that the distribu petroleum should 
be governed primat War necessities, 
that every refiner should receive the share 
of available crude ch he has been ac- 
ustomed to receive and that there should 
be no occasion for any refiner paying un- 
isual prices in order to obtain such a share. 
Che petroleum tr stry is committed to 
in effort to atte accomplish the 
maximum coopera with the Govern- 
ment as the volu ict of the industry 
itself All tactors 1e industry are co 
yperating in a pol t selt-regulation, an 
effort in which we are being encouraged to 
the utmost by M Xequa, and an effort 
which | uy say is calling forth not only 
the highest pa ; il ictors in the 
lustrvy and as operation never 
betore elicited, but is also effecting the 
best producing a " icturing results 
which have eve ) ea ed in this in- 
lustrv.” 
Can vou refuse to im your savings when 
ther men give the yes Buy War Sav 
ngs Stamps. : 


4 
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EXPERIMENT STATION HEADS 
CONFER WITH MR. MANNING 


To coordinate further the work of the min- 
ing experiment stations the superintendents 
of nine of these stations recently visited 
Washington to confer with the director and 
other officers of the Bureau of Mines. 

The conference was opened by an address by 
Director Manning. Afterwards the work of 
each station was discussed by the superin- 
tendent thereof, Monday’s sessions being given 
over to Bartlesville, Berkeley, and Columbus; 
Tuesday, to Golden, Minneapolis, and Salt 
Lake City; Wednesday, to the Seattle and 
Tucson stations; Thursday morning, to the 
Urbana station, and a discussion of the coordi- 
nation of work; on Friday, the chief clerk ex- 
plained the rules and regulations in so far as 
they pertained to the conduct of the field 
stations; the editor read a paper on the prepa- 
ration of publications for the Bureau; and the 
publicity work of the bureau was discussed 
by John Cochrane. 

It was agreed by the superintendents that 
the visits to Pittsburgh and Washington had 
been well worth while; that many new view- 
points had been acquired of the great work 
with its many ramifications being carried on 
by the Bureau, and this more comprehensive 
understanding would bear far-reaching re- 
sults in a more extended cooperation with the 
general public and persons directly interested 
in such work. It was also agreed to continue 
the benefits resulting from this series of con- 
ferences by holding similar meetings semi- 
annually, these future meetings to be held as 
follows: First, in the spring at Washington, 
in order that the director may attend the ses- 
sions when the status of legislation affecting 
the Bureau would permit him to do so, and 
to afford an opportunity for the superintend- 
ents to meet the various heads of the divi- 
sions; second, in the fall, at one of the west- 
ern offices or a nearby city if that should be 
more convenient. In pursuance of this reso- 
lution, it was agreed to hold the second meet- 
ing for this year at Denver, Colo., beginning 
immediately after the adjournment of the 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers at Colorado Springs, beginning Sep- 
tember 2. 

Jesides the director, the sessions were at- 
tended at various times by the assistant direc- 
tor, the chief mining engineer, and the chief 
metallurgist. 

At the close of the general business ses- 
sions, the remainder of the week and the first 
half of the following week was spent in con- 
ferring individually with the supervisor, the 
director, and the various division chiefs re- 
garding problems concerning the work of 
each station, and planning a general speeding 
up of work and increased cooperation and 
efficiency. 

As this occasion marked the first visit of 
several of the superintendents to W ashing- 
ton and the east for a long time, members of 


the bureau planned several trips to show them 
the national capital in its springtime glory. 

After adjournment on Tuesday automobiles 
were provided and the vistors were taken for 
a three-hour ride around the city and its en- 
virons. 

Wednesday afternoon the following were 
guests of the supervisor of stations on a boat 
trip down the river to Mt. Vernon: Messrs. 
Duschak, Stull, Moses, Varley, Van Barne- 
veld, and Holbrook, and J. O. Elton, superin- 
tendent of the electrolytic zinc department of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. at Great 
Falls, Mont., who was visiting the bureau. 
After visiting the tomb of Washington, and 
the home filled with historical relics, the party 
proceeded to Wellington Villa. There it was 
met by members of the bureau's staff, who 
were hosts at a dinner in which all took a 
hand at preparing. 

Every rule has its exception, and on this 
occasion the fallacy of the adage “Too many 
cooks spoil the feast,” was proved. The num- 
ber of cooks, anxious to show their skill ex- 
ceeded the space at the fires. Contrary to the 
generally accepted meaning of the word, the 
“broilers” were not youthful members of the 
fair sex, but mature specimens of the oppo- 
site persuasion—the assistant director, the 
chief metallurgist, the chief clerk, and Mr. 
Lewis won renown as experts at cooking. The 
supervisor of stations, naturally, supervised 
the cooking. Was it a success? Ask Rover, a 
self-invited but welcome guest from a neigh- 
boring farm who evidently is an enthusiastic 
disciple of Mr. Hoover. He gave a practical 
demonstration of the gospel of the clean plate. 

After supper the assistant director enter- 
tained the company with anecdotes of his ex- 
periences in China. Others related experiences. 
Songs were sung. Musical honors of the even- 
ing were accorded to Messrs. Duschak and 
Varley for their excellent rendition of a classi- 
cal ballad entitled “Whoop-de-doodle-doodle- 
do,” the motif of which concerned Mary’s lamb 
and the trouble engendered in its interior de- 
partment by an oyster can. 

It was the sense of all present that the 
evening would be long remembered. The 
company’s thanks were extended to the chief 
mining engineer who suggested the gathering, 
and to the ladies who prepared the feast. 

Those present were the assistant director, 
the chief mining engineer and Mrs. Rice, the 
chief metallurgist and Mrs. Cottrell, the chief 
clerk and Mrs. Bailey, the supervisor of sta- 
tions, Messrs. Lewis, Duschak, Stull, Moses, 
Varley, van Barneveld, Holbrook, and Elton; 
Mrs. Burrell, Mrs. Murray, Mrs. Clark, and 
the Misses Susan, Miss Benson, and Miss 
Harris. 

Thursday afternoon the visitors were taken 
to the bureau’s experiment station at Ameri- 
can University, where the work on gas for 
war uses was explained and in some instances 
illustrated. 

The entertainment features were brought to 
a close Thursday evening with a dinner at the 
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Cosmos Club by the assistant director to the 
visitors, to the director, the supervisor of sta- 
tions, and the division chiefs in the Wash- 
ington office. 

The experiment stations and their superin- 
tendents are as follows: 

Bartlesville, Okla., J. O. Lewis: Berkeley, 
Cal., L. H. Duschak; Columbus, Ohio, R. T. 
Stull; Golden, Colo., R. B. Moore; Minneap- 
olis, Minn., Edmund Newton; Salt Lake City, 
Utah, F. G. Moses; Seattle, Wash., Thomas 
Varley; oe Ariz., C. E. van Barneveld; 
Urbana, IIL, A. Holbrook. 

Fairbanks, ‘Alasics was not represented at 
the conference, it being considered unwise to 
have the superintendent, John A. Davis, par- 
ticipate in the meetings as it would involve an 
absence of at least two months from his place 
of duty. 


ENGINEER OFFICERS TO BE 
TRAINED AT CAMP HUMPHREYS 


The Chief of Engineers, Gen. William M. 
Black, has announced that the Engineer 
Officers’ Training Camp, scheduled to open 
about August 1, will be situated at Camp 
Humphreys, 17 miles south of Washington, 
on a plateau overlooking the Potomac 
River. Two thousand candidates for com- 
missions as captains and first lieutenants 
will be trained under the same facilities 
provided for the 17,000 engineer replace- 
ment troops now there preparing for over- 
seas service. These facilities include the 
ordinary military arrangements, and in ad- 
dition some fifteen special schools to in- 
struct men on such operations as mining, 
quarrying, gas and flame defense, barb- 
wire fortification, water supply, and rail- 
road communication. 

The candidates for commissions will be- 
come familiar with the work of all these 
schools and conclude their training with a 
course in sapper work, in order that they 
may be fitted to command sapper troops if 
necessary. Many of the candidates will 
come from civil life, a campaign being un- 
der way to interest men of technical train- 
ing and experience. 

Many applications for entrance to the 
—— camp have been received. To 

xamine these candidates. General Black 
bes designated a traveling board, which 
will visit several of the larger cities and 
determine the phvsical and mental fitness of 
the applicants. This board will be headed 
by Maj. E. H. Williams, who will advise the 
candidates as to the dates on which they 
shea appear in the cities to be visited for 
examination. Candidates for first lieuten- 
ancies should be | vetween 32 and 35 years old, 
and those for captaincies between 36 and 
42. Traveling expenses to the camp will be 
allowed successtul candidates. Those ac- 
cepted before August | will be sent to the 
existing engineer officers’ training camp at 
Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va 


on 


PLANS TO CONSERVE 
TIN ARE FORMULATED 


The plan upon which the War Industries 
Board is working for the conservation of 
tin is based on the conviction that no gov- 
ernment official, department or bureau can 
be in a position to apply restrictions to in- 
dustries as wisely as the men who have 
spent their lives in the industries affected 
and are thoroughly acquainted with the 
technical details and the business conse- 
quences involved. 

The board calls meetings of representa- 
tives of each important trade using tin, 
states the necessity for economy, asks for 
patriotic cooperation, and seeks advice as 
to how to get the results desired. Each 
industry is asked to organize, to consider 
the problem, and submit specific recom- 
mendations. These recommendations are 
digested and sent to everyone in each trade 
concerned. Conferences are held with 
those who may not agree with the recom- 
mendations, so as to get as complete unan- 
imity as possible. A set of recommenda- 
tions or regulations is then drawn up for 
each industry, and these are enforced by 
the authority of the War Industries Board. 

The various uses of tin by different trades 
are classified in an ascending scale of 
importance: 

1. Wasteful uses due to carelessness, ig- 
norance or indifference. Wastes due to 
faulty practice which might be cut off not 
only without injury to anybody but rather 
to the definite pecuniary advantage of 
manufacturers. 


2. Uses nonessentiz = in character, such as 
the coating of articles with tin for orna- 
mental purposes solely. Uses which could 
be cut off without injury to any individual 


or firm, provided all acted alike. 

3. The employment of tin for purposes 
which in themselves are useful and desir- 
able, so that their elimination would in- 
volve a certain amount of sacrifice on the 
part of manufacturers of consumers, but 
which are in no way connected with the 
vital needs of the country in relation to 
the war. 

4. Uses directly for war purposes either 
by the Government itself as a manufac- 
turer of war materials or by manufacturers 
who are making war materials for the 
Government. 

Uses under 1 and 2 can and should be cut 
off at once. Under 3 curtailment is not in 
itself desirable. It will result in a certain 
disorganization of industry and reduction 
in economic efficiency, and ought to be 
avoided if possible. But the sacrifice will 
probably have to be made. Lastly come 
the direct war requirements, which must be 
met in full or military efficiency will suffer. 


You can at least be in the second line of 
defense—be a war saver 


! 


COAL REQUIREMENTS EXCEED 
LAST YEAR BY 80,000,000 TONS 
1 bud f 1918-1919 
States 


Fuel Administration. A detailed survey of 


tor the season 


has been mpleted by the Uni 


the al required during the present coal 
year V irposes, to keep industries 
running, and for domestic consumers, 
totals a t 80,000,000:tons more than was 


produced last year. This is the figure on 


Appointed State Fuel Administrator 


United States Fuel Administration 
n 1 t of Winlock W. } 2 
r the State of Washing- 
t He David Whitcomb, appointed 
tary United. State Ad- 
rH. A. G 
W. Miller 
Wi Wink re 
ey PF 
94 
i ureau of the Seattle 
of Commerce, and of the Building 
A ly he has been e1 
v he bureau of the northwest 
division of the American Red Cro 


Coal Supply for the Northwest 


The United States Fuel Administration and 


the United State Railroad Admini 10 
arranged for shipments of coal by e Great 
Lakes to t ire of the northwe n state 


and that portaan of Canada dependent 
] or the Lake 

A total of 28,000,000 tons of bitumn 
will be moved by the Lake Etie port 


Northwest Approx l 


hipment 


tely 24 000,000 t 


Vester! late 


phe movement ¢ 


the summer 


Restricted 


Yacht Fuel 
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Six Mines Closed Down 


The determination of the United States 
Fuel Administration to conserve labor and 
transportation facilities by allowing only 
clean coal to be hauled away from the mines 
is bearing fruit. Inspection of the ‘output 
ot each mine visited is rigid and thorough. 
The work is being done by special inspec- 
tors appointed by the Fuel Administration 
in each mining district. 

The reports to date show that 116 mines 
are preparing their coal properly for the 
market. No less than 568 mines have had 
to be censured and warned to improve their 
methods, and six mines have been shut 
down for disregard of the regulations. 
Three mines were partially shut down for 
the same It is reported that there 
are five mines that needed reinspection and 
five mines where preparation has improved 


cause. 


alter inspection. 
Since the new clean-coal orders went 4 
into effect preparation of coal has been so B 


watched by miners and operators 


caretully 
| fifteen carloads of 


that only 


coal have had 
penalized at destinations. 


PERSONALS 


Falcon Joslin, of Fairbanks, Alaska, and 
Seattle, Wash., who has been spending 
iuch time in the East recently, has gone to 
Alaska where he has taken a lease on 2,420 

Ol Vevada Was il 
tne nite ir lay 
ntereste n langanese leposit n 
Virginia 

KH. < pre ent of the American 
Mine Door ¢ pany, Canton, Ohio, spent 
everal « Washingt recent 
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Common Abuses 
Don’t Faze It! 


If there is any piece of rubber goods that is 
likely to get rougher usage than Mining Air 
Hose, we don’t know what it is. 


Therefore, we build Goodrich Special Min- | 
ing Air Hose up to a standard of efficiency {| 
which we believe is the high water mark 

of hose construction. 


To make a long story short, it takes unusu- 
ally bad treatment to hurt it much. 


Common abuses don’t faze it at all 


THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— 
**Best in the Long Run’”’ 


The City of Goodrich— Akron, Ohio 


War Savings Stamps on Sale at all Goodrich Branches 


GOODRICH 
AIR HOSE 


BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


AGITATORS 


Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Co., 


a. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inec., 47 
Street, New York City. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio 


BALANCES 
& Sons, 


Co., 


Fulton 


Canton, 


Ainsworth Wm., Denver, 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Hl. 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 


Jeffrey Mfz. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
BITS (Machine-Steel) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
BIT SHARPENERS 


American Tempering Co., Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Columbus, 


28 


INDEX 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Tee &. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BOILERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. (feed pump) 


Cleveland Belting & Mach. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 
Goodin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Cc ross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 

Jeffre y Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colon y Bldg., Chicago. 

BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chic "ago. 


CABLES 
Guides) 


and 


(Connectors 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes & Bros., Robt., 
Danville, Ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Suppl 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. nd 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg.. Chicago. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Inc., 


a. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHEMISTS 
Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 


Exchange, Chicago, Il. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

E. J. Long year Co., Minneapolis, 


Pitkin, Inc., 
Street, New York City 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CHLORINATION 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Rail way Equipment Co. 
Cincinnati.Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Ham- 


47 Fulton 


COAL COMPANIES 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. f 
Philadelphia, 


Thorne, Neale & Co., 
Pa. 
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The Jackson Electric Drill 


For Drilling Hanger Holes 


Thoroughly Dependable and Profitable. 
Drill turns 200 revolutions per minute. 
Hammer strikes 3,600 blows per minute. 


The most dependable one man electric rock drill on the market—- 


with minimum labor and transportation costs. An average of 15 
holes per hour is made by users of this drill. 


For further information and details address — 


Union Electric Company 


Electrical Headquarters PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hockensmith Wheel hooverize 
and Mine Car Co. the Mines Ovesliont 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. install W ood-stave 


Manufacturers of 


-» 
Chilled Annealed 411 
Mine Car Wheels Te —— 
Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 

All the durability of iron. with half the cos 
Angle Bar Trucks to install and no 


é maintain. 
The Truck for Severe Service ‘ ' 
Let us prove these claims 


Mine Cars 
Steel Wood 


Composite 


& PIPE CO.” 


THE STANDARD SINCE 88 
Main Offices 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


336 Market St. 892 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Catalogue ‘“‘M”’ upon request CALIFORNIA 
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COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL H ANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Pa. 

¥ illis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 

Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 
inder and Gauge) 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Obio 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


» Machinery Co., The, Cin- 

ati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE MIXERS 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 

CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥ 


Elec trie Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Ce... Av 
rora, 
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CONVEYORS, 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

COPPER LEECHING 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CORE DRILLING 


E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPONS 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


CHAIN 


COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 

CRANES: 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
oo 115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Worthington Pump & Machiner 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CRANES 


jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co. Terre Haute, Ind. 


Kocring Cyaniding Process Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CYANIDING 

DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


DRILLS, CORE 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

Cat Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, 

DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 
Union Elec tric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DU MPS, CROSS-OVER 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


= Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


Dt IMPS | (Rotary) 
Wood Equipment Co., Chicago, I 
DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
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Established 1882 


WEIR FROG COMPANY 


TRACK WORK FOR MINES 
COMPLETE TURNOUTS 
FOR SIDE TRACKS, ROOMS, TRAM ROADS AND TIPPLES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS, DURABLE WORK 
Reasonab'e Prices 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MEDART 
SHEAVES 


BICYCLE TYPE 


For withstar iding shock and 


ous stress in heavy 


the anc 
lucabilit f dart Bi- 
yott eaves “an- 

ise in the world’s 

mi 
pies ta en of the Satis- 
ished 
mm 


O-B Rail Bonds 


Help Speed Production 


St. Jo seph Lead Co 
Anaconda Copper Mining 


Arminus Chemical Co 
( jlieries Co. 


Good bonding permits maxi- 
mum voltage at the motors. 
Locomotives pull bigger trips 


Standarc iO il Co 
St. Louis Smelting & Re- 


olidated Mining & 
Smelting Co.. Ltd 
lagma Copper Co 

Paylor Mining Co 

Why Not Follow Their 
Lead and Be Sure? 

We build Hoisting Sheaves 
r any duty; solid or split 


and more of them when they are 
operating at full voltage. 
Let O-B Bonds speed produc- 
tion for you. 


ni-s rned or rub 
ber and wood-lined groove; 
zes up to 15 ft. diame- 


x er: and can furnish Turned 
THE OHLO BRASS COMPANY Stee! Shafts (our ows man 


ufacture) up to 6 in. diameter I pply dong mmered Shafts 
ibove 6 in, diame alsc Bearings, Base 
Mansfield Ohio Plates, ete Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers for 39 year mpl P. er Transmission 
Equipment. Engineering Si sal Yilices: Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Branch House and Office Cin « 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reduci 


mine equipment, wri 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Rendle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 
ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINER Y 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELIMINATORS 
Nicholson, W. H. 


arre, Pa 

ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 

Allis-C oe Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


& Co., Wilkes- 


hee 
Cc "Be elting & Mach. 
The, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ironton Engine Co., lronton, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
~— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Co., 


Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 


ENGINES (HOISTING 
HAULING) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


AND 
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Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


N. Y. 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 

1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnau, Uhiv 


ENGINEERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Hunt, Robt., & Co.. Insurance 


Exchange, Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Longyear, E. J., & Co., 
apolis, Minn. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 

du “a. Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Minne- 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 
Mfg. & Mine Supply 


» Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeatver Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

FILTERS 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

FITTINGS (Ground) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Weir Frog Co., 

FURNACES, 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MECHANICAL 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREASES 


Ohio Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio 


Grease 


GUIDES 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Obie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-C halmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Sees Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

Holmes, “Robt., 
Danville, Ill. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


& Bros., Inc., 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 
P. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connesville, Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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Perforated Mine 
Screens 


We bring you 15 years experience 
in the manufacture of Screens for all 
mining purposes, in Steel, Copper, 
Acid-Resisting Manganese Bronze, 
Zinc, etc. Also Perforated Elevator 
Buckets, Simplex Rivetless Chain and 
Improved Coal Preparing Machinery. 

Our Screens are reputed for Dur- 
ability and Accuracy to Mesh. Write 
today for Descriptive Catalog. 


CROSS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY - 
SHOPS AND FOUNDRY 
Carbondale Pennsylvania 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 
For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


JIGs 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 
Will successfully handle ores up 
to 244” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS 


G. H. ELMORE 


Engineer 


Philadelphia 
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HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 

HOSE (Rubber) 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 

INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Lolo. 


INSULATING 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati. Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.., Philadelphia, Pa. 

INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philade Iphia, Pa 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Railway Equipment Ce., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philade inhia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSULATORS 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
ago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, Jobn A., 
phia, Pa. 


JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

KITS (Roadmen’s) 


Leetonia Tool Co., 


LAMPS, ARC 
DESCENT 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MATERIAL, 


(Trolley) 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Chic- 


Philadel- 


Leetonia, Ohio 


AND INCAN- 
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LAMPS, ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Leetonia Tool Co., (Carbide), Lee- 
tonia, Ohio 

LAMPS, SAFETY 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

LEATHER BELTING 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady 

N.Y. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., lronton., Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
"a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, 
RAI 


4 


RACK 


Goodman Mfz. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co.. 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTER 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

ironton Engine Co., Lronton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg... Chicago 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago. ILL. 

jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LUBRICATORS 


Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Oh 
Ohio Grease 

Ohio 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Randle Machine Co., 
nati, Ohio. 


The, ¢ 


(o., Loudenville, 


The, Cincin- 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ghio 


MINING DRILL STEEL (Hol- 
low and solid 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York City 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-righth 


Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
MINING MACHINES, 


CHAIN AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 
Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 


Co., Chicago, Il. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y.,N. Y. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


-kensmith Wheel & Mine C 


ar 

Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 


Co., Penn Station, Pa. 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 

hio 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


MINE TIMBER 


Egyptian Timber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo 


Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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There’s an ALDRICH PUMP 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
For Almost Every 
Pumping Requirement 


Send Your Specifications 
to 


The Aldrich PumpCo. 
Allentown, Pa., U.S.A. 


CHARLES A. CLARK B. K. LEACH C B k 
President Vice-President u p oO hn oO oO Ss 
JOHN FUHRER 


Secretary-Treasurer 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


EGYPTIAN 
TIMBER CO. 


MERCHANDISE 


414 Rialto Building 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
Everything in the Way of a quarter century. 

TIMBER FOR MINES fer and 


Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


A Large Steel Grease Gun F'ree 


with every order for two barrels of 


OHIO MINE CAR GRE ASE 


And this grease is far better and more economical than any lubricant you 
have ever usedin your cars. Try it—We'll send you a working sample free. 


The Ohio Grease Co., Box 1015, Loudonville, Ohio 
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MINING EQUIPMENT 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati. Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Too! Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Wood Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y 


Goodman Mfg. Co.. Chicago, Ill. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co.. The. 
nati. Obio 
Obio Grease Co., Loudeny ille, 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


IHinois Zine Co.. Peru, Til. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
orks Irvington. N.J. 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Mac aeons 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y.,N. Y. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mili & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Cole. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering (Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New Yor 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co., 
Il. 


Cinein- 


Ham- 


Chicago, 


Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Pa. 

Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 

PICKING TABLES 

Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ghio 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Mfg. & Mine Supply 
, Connellsville, Pa. 
Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Co. San 
Francisco, Cal. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PRECIPITATING DEVICES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Longyear Company, E. J., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfe Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machine y 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., 
cincinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


PUMPs, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Seale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Standard Seale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa 


The, Cin- 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Canta lisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
o., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co.. Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfze. & Supply 
w., Connellsville, 


PUMPS. PNEL MATIC AIR 
LIF'I 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp.. 1i5 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, POWER 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Mux hinery 
Co.. Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connelisvflle, Pa 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Obio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., ‘The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
ee 115 Broadway, New York. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Tl 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
xt” 115 Broadway, New York, 


RAILS 


Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa 
Ge Electric Co. Sche -nectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Survice Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., 
Ohio 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROCK CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
ee: 115 Broadway, New York, 


Akron, 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, ‘TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons., John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis 

Roebling Sons, John A., 
phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, ete 


H. Channon Co., Chicago. Hl. 


Philadel- 


Philadel- 


TREA 
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EQUIPMENT Convert your fine silt or slack 


USED AND REBUILT | into Briquettes by our 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, DUTC H PR(¢ IC ESS 


Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 


It'sasimple and efficient method 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 


Locomotives. Write for B is, Series A 
MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO 
C. MARSH & Ct 
707 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 25 Broad Street New York 


“FACT S”’ 


. THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is the only 
National Organization of Mining Men which repre- 
sents every branch of the Mining Industry. 


a 
J 


t bership of practically +,000 o 
the 
It maintains a special Washing ( - 
stantlv be in touch with the Departments and h S 
which are working in the interest of the g 
that it mav be of assistance to Congress 1 w1s g 
Som its recent activities of k 
the W Excess Profits Tax: th sag P S 
t} the Emba J 
tl e WoO Ss doing in ird W 
It believes in Cooperation. Its sol 


Tell yvcur problems to The American Mining Congress 


t their 
Ws a solu 


PRESERVE ana 
Structures 
PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 
“Mine Timbers” 
Photos ari Sen Same exp PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MONONG AHEL 
PRESERVING CO. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
TREATED Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. UNTREATED 


P.C.C. bL. BR, 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Perfo orating Co. P E 
2443 West 24th Place I 4 i 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| ‘ 
See pea I l rmation 
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SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine.. 47 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS 
Vacuum) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCALES 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Chicago 
ih 


Ham- 


Co., 


Fulton 


(Pneumatic 


is. 

Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus. Ohio 
Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Ii. 

Works, Murphys- 


Egyptian Iron 
Til 


ero, 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


SEARCHLIGHTS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SEPARATORS (Steam) 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 


arre, Pa. 
SHAKER PLATES 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
SHEAVES 


Medart Patent 
Louis, Mo. 


SHOVELS 

Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 

SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SIGNAL SETS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SMELTERS 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, 
Irvington Smelting & 
Works. Irvington, N. J. 


Hoisting, 


Pulley Co., St. 


Refining 
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SKIPS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SPELTER 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru. Il. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
hio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
‘incinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


STEEL (Mining) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street. New York 


STEEL (Rock Drill) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Jhio 


STORAGE BATTERIES 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
J. 


STORES 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis 
Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 


company coupons ) 


SWITCHBOARDS, 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmerse Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES  (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


TELE- 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWITCHES (Points. Latches 
and Throws 
Electrical Material 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
SWITCHES AND 

TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Ww. 
Il. 


FROGS, 


Co., 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, ete.) 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TELEPHONE, MINE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


TIMBER (Mine) 


~~ Timber Co., St. Louis, 

Mo. 

Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 

“7” 115 Broadway, New York, 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. 


Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY 


Clamps 


Wilkes- 


Hangers and 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cinei ti, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


WHEELS AND 


Co., 


TRUChS 


Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the rece 
and take full charge of their cr 


‘iving works 
ynsignments. 


ADDREss: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C Q” “P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 


Exploring Engineers 


Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 


Examination 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 
Special sizes of zine cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers , 


ers’ and lithographers 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 


203 Broadway 
Tel. Cortland 1981 


engray- 


plates. Paper and 


NEW YORK 


Robert W. Hunt 
Jas. C. Hallsted 


Jno. J. Cone 
D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 
Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


~ e 
Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 
Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 

old, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 

Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 
Manufacturers 


opper Sulpnate 


NEW JERSEY 


arles Engelhard 
ng 30 Church Street 


AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEER- 
ING INSTRUMENTS Are Standard for 
Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish. 


Send for Catalog of Balances Also Catalog 


f Surveying Instruments and Bulletin of the 
Brunton Patent Pocket Transit. 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 


Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Riegel [he protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
; he stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
ining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 


Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
nd well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


a 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $.................. .membership fee and dues for the year 


1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mrntnc CONGRESS JourNaL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.0 00 
Active ( “ 15.00 10.00) “ 25.00 
Life “ © = © © «© $0080 
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TUBES 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


TURBINES, STEAM 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


VALVES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co. The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Ltah 

Ledoux & Co.,Inc., New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inme., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


WEIGHTS 


Ainsworth, Wm. &. Son, Denver. 
Colo. 


WIRE & CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 


Hazard Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Roebling’s Sons, The John A. Co., 
Phila., Pa. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZINC BOXES 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 


ZINC Rolled Sheets and 
Strips 


Illinois Zime Co., Peru, IIL 


At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 
ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 

The American Mining Congress is an organization 


of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 


Munsey Bldg. 


Washington, D. C. 
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What would be your plan— 


If you had $5,000,000.00 to spend for the better- 
ment of your Industry? 


Would you spend it all on the branch you are 
especially interested in, or would you climb up 
on the Mountain-top and get the ‘‘top” view of 
the mining situation, and distribute your millions 
according to the needs of your Industry? 


Do you know whether the Departments at Wash- 
ington are getting the ‘‘valley”’ or the ‘‘top”’ view 
of the mining situation? 


Are you interested in knowing that Congress is 
compelled to see that view by persistent presen- 
tation of those who command their ecr? 


The Mining Congress Journal will tell 
you this and much more of interest. 
Subscribe today. Price $2.00. 


Publication office, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Headquarters for Strictly First- 
Class Hoisting Engines, Boilers, 
Engines, Heaters, Pumps, Elec- 
trical Machinery, Ironworking 
Machinery. We Buy or Sell. 


THE CLEVELAND BELTING AND 
MACHINERY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ENGINEERING APPLIANCES 


ARE PRIME WAR ESSENTIALS 


On to Victory” THE LU 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 


Light Steel Rails 


and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
)ffices 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Hand-Operated Coal and Rock 
Drills. Miners’ Supplies 


Acomplete line of small tools 
for use in and around the 
mine. Write for our catalog; 
it will interest you. 


The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, U.S. A. 


RAILS 


500 tons new first quality 60 Ib. rails 
200 tons new first quality 56 lb. rails 
150 tons new first quality 50 lb. rails 
1000 tons 75 Ib. relaying rails 
Also a complete line new frogs, switches 


SWILCTIOS, 


Granville Supply Co. 
915 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 
PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


Wilmot En¢ineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing | 


and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


J 
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You had but $100,000 in the bank, and your 
accountant advised you that your Excess Profits 
Tax would be $270,000.00, and you had exer- 
cised your credit at the bank to the limit in 
operating your properties, 


And 


you submitted your case to an attorney to find 
out if your accountant was correct, and learned 
that instead of having to pay the exorbitant sum 
of $270,000.00 you had only to pay $70,000.00 


How much would that information 
be worth to you? 


Your attorney would charge you a good round 
fee for the information, wouldn’t he? 


But 


lf— 


you were amember of The American Mining 
Congress, you could have secured the same 
information for a very nominal sum. 

This is not a theoretical case. It is only one 
instance of many who have learned the value 
of cooperation. 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 
HOFFMAN BROS., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 


Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Kunners 
nquiries Solicited 


ple ASE wr s for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Double een to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and makin = bits is earnestly solicited. 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 
Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 
Agent. Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


Ore Shippers’ 


Cable Address 
“*Macepayne”’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HENRY MACE PAYNE 
Consulting Mining Engineer 


1203 Chamber of Commerce Building 
PITTSBURGH 


Usual Codes 


RUHL & STEWART 
Mining Engineers 
JOPLIN MISSOURI 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 
12 lb. to 40 lb., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Tripple Equipment, Picking Tables, De- 
signers of Plants, Conveyors and Ele- 
vators, Coal Handling Mashinery. 


T. Marioneaux B. N. C. Stott C. M. Beck 


Marioneaux, Stott & Beck 


Attorneys and Counselors 


Salt Lake City 


L. D. Bell Phone, Coe: ‘Rolyat,” 
1201 Grant . U. Code 
SAM’L A. TAYLOR, E. 

M. Am. Soe. C. E. M. E. 
Consulting, Civil “aa Mining Engineer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Herbert Goodall Archie 

GOODALL BROS., Assayers and Metallurgists 
Smelter Shipments Checked Controls a Specialty 
38 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


. Goodall 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 


Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control Work 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1918 
OFFICERS DIRECTORS 


WALTER DowcG_as., Presid M.S. KeMMERER, New York 
Harry L. Day, Vice-Pres it ec T. Snyper, Denver, Colorado 
ck Second Vice-Presiden . J. RicuHarps, Pottsville, Pa. 

GEorGE H. Crossy, Third Vice-President CHARLES M. MODERWELL, Chicago, III. 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary GeorGE H. Crossy, Duluth, Minr 
Wn. M. ConraD, Central Secretary SAMUEL A. TaYLor, Pittsburgh, Pa 

L. A. FRIEDMAN, Lovelock, Nevada 
Joun T. Burns, Western Secretary Cart Scnotz, Chicago, III. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 


Cuar-es S. Kertu, Kansas City, Mo. 
CARL SCHOLZ CHARLES M. MODERWELL WALTER Dovuctas, New York 
WALTER DOUGLAS JouN BARNESON, San Francisco, Cal. 
COMMITTEES, 1918 
STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Alabama.......Charles F. DeBardeleben . Birmingham Cu: ARLES M. MODERWELL, Chicago, Ill., Chairman 
Alaska.........Falcon Joslin. Fairbanks Terre Hau nd 
2 


t Burch... 


In Coal Mines 


L. M. Adler 


In Metal Mines 
H.S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairman 
A. Chase Deny 


‘ity Sanford B. 


MINERAL STATISTICS 
OTTo RuHL, Joplin, Mo., 


FORESTRY RELATIONS 


CARNEY HARTLEY, Denver, 
J. Alexander 


STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Gro. R. Woop, Charleston, W. Vv a., Chairman 
mont, W. Va. 
Pa. 


, Utah 


Spokane MINE TAXATION 
REVISION OF MINERAL LAND LAWS In Metal Mine 
rchibald ugla hairman...... 
E. B. Kirsy, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman + B 
George E. Collir .... Denver, Col Emmet D. Boyle 
W. R. Wallace.... t Lake Ci 
ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
He1 R.H Cc . Alaska A. G. MACKENZIE, Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairma 
Willi Maloney...... Nome, Alaska Salt Lake Cit 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION t ste MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 
T. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman SAMUEL A. TayYLor, Pittst y , Chairman 
COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 
ALABAMA ARIZONA 
Harry H. ¢ ngl , Ala. L. S. Cates, Chairman. 
B. F. Roden........ Marvel, Ala. J.P. Hodgson....... 
Morris Bush,...............-..... Birmingham, Ala. Norman Carmichael. 


ALASKA CALIFORNIA 


Taldez, Alaska Lionel T. Barneson Los An Re 
Sulzer, Alaska Charles E. K Berkeley a 
“airbanks, Alaska F, Chappelett 


y, Utah 


Indiana........Morton L. Gould - Indianapolis 
Illinois... . J. K. Dering Chicago 
Iowa.... ..T. A. Dumont... Dumont 
Kansas........ Joseph Fletcher Frontenac 
Kentucky......Frank D. Rash Earlington 
Michigan E. S. Grierson Calumet 
Massachusett W. R. Allen... Bostor 
Missouri... . H. N. Taylor Kansas City .... Birmingham, Ala. 
Minnesota W. J. Olcott... ...Duluth 
Montana ..C. F. Kelley Butte 
Nebraska Frank A. Manley. Omaha 
Nevada.... Henry M. Rive Reno 
New Mexico... John M. Sulley.. Hurley lo 
New York P. G. Beckett ... New York City =O! 
Ohio S. M. Dunbar _ Steubenville 
Oregon Harold N. Lawrie Portland 
Oklahoma 4. G. Puterbaugh McAlester 
Pennsylvania...S. D. Warriner .. Philadelphia 
South Carolina. H. L. Scaife... Clinton Pred’k Wash. 
Tennessee... Wm. H. Lindsay. Nashville J.C. Dick.......... Lake City, Utah 
Texas... D. C. Earnest Dallas 
Utah lohn M. Haves Salt Lake City ee 
Virginia Lee Long. . .. Dante Coin. Chetan 

tah 

W. T. Burns.... P al. 
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COLORADO 
R. S. Ellison..... 
S. D. Niche n 
M. B. Tomblin.. 


IDAHO 


zirman 


Raver ne! M u 


Jos. Fletche 
Francis Keegan 
Ira Clemens 


KENTUCKY 

H. L. Tucker, Cha 
Alexander Blair, J 
V. Ruckman 


ITMGN.. 


Rud olp h Eric 
MINNESOTA 
Se W. Potts, Chairman. 
E. J. Maney.. 
Clement K. Quinn... 
MISSOURI 
W.L. k, Chairman. 
M. 
. D. Ho 


MONTANA 
hairman..... 


. Good fale. 
H. Dunshee.. 
NEVADA 
Henry M. \ nm 
C. B. Lakeman.. 
A. A. Codd... 


EW MEXIC( 
T. H. O'Bric hairman 
George H Ute er 
John Sully...... 

NEW YORK 
J. R. Finlay, ¢ may 


Edwin O. Holter 
Chas. H. Smith 


OKLAHOMA 

Dorset Carter, Chairman... 
Robins 

G. Puterbat 
J. Shea. 


COMMITT 


ALABAMA 


Cnrairman..... 


J. B. McClary. 
ARIZONA 
L. S. Cates, Chairm 
Norman Carmichae i 
. E. Curry. 
CALIF ORNI. A 
Charles E. Knox 
J. Ross Clark. 
Allard D’Heur.... 


Irving T. Snyder.... 


Aitken. 


W. McC , Chairman 
N. P. Pratt 
B. M. Hall 


Carl Scholz, Chairman 
W.S. Bogle ‘ 
Geo. H. Cushing 

H. C. Adams 


. Mackey, 


. Dawson, 


. Bisbee, 


. Berkeley, 
.Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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F. M. Kirk 
B. Lee Hu 
H. N. Lawrie 
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H. B.B 


L. B. McCormick 
Allen. . 
Mackenzie 


C. E. 
A. G. 


H. O. Grant 
John M. WI 
H. C. Geors 
P. J. Quealy, 
John D. Clark. 
W. D. Brenna 
Frank G. ¢ 


L.A 


Ravenel Ma 
Eu R. I 
C. W. Tayl 
J. A. Smith 
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Jas. S. Wall 
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ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


James F. McCart! . . =| | OR 
Corvallis, Ore 
KANSAS 
W. Faux lp] Pa. 
J Mel irgh, Pa. 
TENN 
pbell, Chairman Knox 
MICHIGAN yn Nash: 
Chas. E. Lawrence, Chairman... MBonney..... tt 
UTA 
VIR 
Lee Long, C/ 
M. M. Caldw 
E. C. Smith, 
Matt Bau 
J. W. McBrid 
E. T. Hitchr 
M. Wolf 
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r, Wyo. 
Ala. Hugh Shirk 
Birmingham, Ala. T. C. Kolsem... iaute, It i. 
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COLORADU r, K 
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ALLINUIDS ty} 
Frar J. Webb, Chairman... Minr 
ii W. W. Prindle......... M Minn 
W.G. Swart ... Minn. 
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How the Mining Congress 
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COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued 


RI 
ictor Rakowsky, Chairman Joplin, M 
Ht H. Hoag Joplin, M 
Otto Ruhl Jobin, Mo. 
MEXI 
C. T. Br rmay 
G. A. Ka \ x 
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J. R. Finla York ¢ 
F. McM.S York ¢ 
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AN IMPORTANT WORK 


CONGRESS will likely be in session until the fall of 1918 


The American Mining Congress will have a h: 


egisiation 
which affects the mining industry. Facts and figures w e presented 
to speed the passage of measures for the good of 9 ent 
the enactment of legislation detrimental to the sti 

In the whole history of Congress there have shonest 
legislators. Many a discriminatory and unjust la mn 
the statute books nevertheless. The reason 1s that nbers of 
Congress have not the time to digest the whole s ‘arefully. 
They are likely to —_— ite it, however, if pres hem in 
tabloid form. This the American Mining Congress 

Because of the activities of the Mining Congress S probable 
that any member of (¢ Ons gress, through ignorance of th s’ side of 
the question, will vote for a bill inimical to the in 

The Mining Congress sees to it that every s an 


opportunity to be fully informed betore the vote is tak 1 any bil 
which affects the men responsible for the nation’ 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


“The Best Since 1820”’ 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


~ 


Thorne, Neale & Company | 


Incorporated 
601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Temple Colltertes — I ; Agents for 
Lookout, L.‘v. or D., | | Lattimer-Lehigh 
L.& W.;Lackawanna, BITUMINOUS 


D., L. & W. or Erie. 


Schuylkill Collieries — 
Buck Run, P. & R.; 
New Castle, P. R. R. 


COALS 


Bituminous—Sonman 
Shaft, ‘‘B’’ Vein; Son- 
man Slope, ‘‘E”’ Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—114-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore 


Boston 


Chicago 
Cable Address: ‘‘THORNEALE” 


Buffalo 


Mauch Chunk 


OMA 
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Efficiency of production is assured by using Morse Silent Chain Drive 


OUTPUT 
Depends 
on the 
Power 
Drive 


100 H. P. Drive to Centrifugal Pump 150 H. P. Drive to Mine Fan 


The more severe the duty the more need of ‘“‘“MORSE’’—the perfect dur- 
able positive transmission, with 99%, efficiency 


Morse Drives have great mechanical strength, made of the best material available and with the perfection 
of modern cost manufacturing methods, assuring 100 ©), overloads 


LOSS OF SPEED WITH HIGHER PRODUCTION COSTS AND SHUT DOWNS ARE 
EXPENSIVE. FAULTY BELT TRANSMISSION IS A BIG COST ITEM 


The Miner’s 


Life 
Depends 


The Mining 


Cost 


Depends 


on the on the 


Power Drive Power Drive 


200 H. P. Drive to Compressor 
The Ideal Heavy Duty Drive Flexible as a Belt, Positive as Gears. Oil Baths Not Required or Desired 


We desire to be closer to your problems and offer the services of the keen-trained expert specialists 
of our Engineering Department to aid you. 
MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE—Our engineers, all skilled in the art of designing chain drives 


located in many of the larger cities, and will gladly call at your request and assist in solving 
roblem without obligation. 

We are always glad to furnish special information pertaining to our field, and welcome inquiries, w 
the market for chain drives or not. Feel free to write us at any time. 


The use of Morse chain drives demonstrates that the Engineers have carefully investigated 


MORSE CHAIN CO. ‘iseisesvaecc Ithaca,N. Y. 


, are conveniently 
any power transmission 


hether the writer is in 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Bostop, Mass - 141 Milk St. Canada . Jones & Glassco, Regis’d 


Chicago, Ill Merchants L. & T. Bldg. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg 
Cleveland, Ohio.... .Engineers’ Bldg. Toronto, Traders Bank Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 1003 Woodward Ave. Kansas City, Mo ...-Long Bldg 
Greensboro, N. C. 805 Ashboro St. Morse Engineering Co. 
New York 50 Church St. Minneapolis, Minn Third St. 8 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . Westinghouse Bldg. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. ..... Monadnock Bldg. St. Louis, Mo Chemical Bldg 
Atlanta, Ga., Chandler Bldg., Morse Engineering Co. 
Earl F. Scott, M. E. 


Licensees for Europe and the Eastern Hemisphere—The Westinghouse Brake Co., Ltd., London, N. 
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Leaders in Mining Machinery Equipment 


In Spite of Many Obstacles Mining Production Is Increasing 


Our nation is proud of the records established in last year’s production of Coal and 
Metals—records that would have been impossible without the aid of modern 
mechanical handling methods. 


JEFFREY MINE EQUIPMENT 


has played an important part in boosting tonnage and lowering operating costs, 
wherever mining exists today. 


Here is a Part of the JEFFREY BATTALION: 
Coal Cutters—Locomotives—Car Hauls—Elevators—Conveyers—Ventilating 
Fans—Crushers—Pulverizers—Tipple Machinery Equipments, etc. 

Our wide and varied experience in solving mining problems for others gives us the assurance 


that our Mining Department can give vital suggestions in the solution of yours. Write us 
concerning your requirements. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 


BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 
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